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“A 
means PROFIT-PLUC! 








lo your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 


More Sales at Premium Prices 
° h l , | torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
wit nternational s fresh, wheaty flavor. ‘To you this means pre- 


Stone Ground mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all youl whole wheat spec ialties. Properly 
WHOLE WHEAT merchandised, with display material now 


available to you, slone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery! 

lake advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 


Whole Wheat Flour today. 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 


° me 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consume! niernationa BAKERY PROVED 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug 


gestions on how you can effectively merchandise MmILigus ronran 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 

Bokery- Proved Trademork . 
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ew Strength-end 


emis Multiwalls 
the shipping sack with BALANCED STRENGTH 


STRONGER AT THE RIGHT PLACES 





















New Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls, strengthened 
top and bottom where most sewn bag breakage is 
experienced, will cut packing troubles and costs for you, 


TWO WAYS TO SAVE 


You'll save money one of these two ways with Bemis 
Strength-End Multiwalls—-You may switch from a 
more expensive type of shipping container. Or, if you 
are already using multiwalls, you might use bags with 
fewer plies, because of the greater end strength, where 
it is needed. Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls may, at 
lower cost, do your job as well or better. 


SUCCESSFULLY TESTED 


Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls have been successfully 
tested in all sections of the country and under all cli- 


matic conditions. They have proved themselves for 





packing cement, fertilizer, chemicals, flour, salt. 


Here’s how it’s reinforced 


The reinforcement in Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls 
is a strip of sturdy kraft, several inches wide, running 
horizontally around the bag at the ends... anchored to 
the other walls so it works in conjunction with them 
...and adding greatly to the strength both at the 
sewing line and at the gusset corners. It’s just plain, 


common-sense, balanced strength construction. 


*TRADE- MARK 


Get the complete story about Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls from your Bemis Man. 


General Offices —St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
BRO BAG CO Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


—_- 


BEMIS 
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“THERE IS NO 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR QUALITY” 
ae SEES of St ee 














WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 








Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA) « LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD”’ RYE FLOURS 











To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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As sweet as rain 
ona thirsty acre 


Ever walked across a field after a summer rain? 
Remember how fresh and new everything seemed. 
The stones along the roadside sort of shiny, the 
grass glistening in the sun. 

In a way, prayer works that same kind of 
miracle on people. Worshipping at your church 
or synagogue with your family each week .. . 
sharing together the peace and serenity of an hour 
spent with God . . . gives new strength, new pur- 
pose to the days ahead. 

You come away refreshed . . . in harmony with 


yourself, your family, and your God. 


‘He restoreth your soul... ay Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





dune 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Asen.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.: sec. Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
471, Denver 1, Colo. 

June 10-14—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists; Sheraton-defferson Hotel, 
St. Louis; exec. sec., Charles 8. Law- 


rence, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
%, Ui. 
June 1t-—Pacific Northwest Grain 


Deaters Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 15-—Michigan State Millers 
\eon.; Hidden Valley resort, one mile 
east of Gaylord, Mich.; see. Henry 8. 
Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich. 

June 16-22 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. the Princess 
Hotel, Bermuda; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. 

June 17-20—Potomac States Bak- 
Assn, summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 MeOlellan Place, 
ialtimore 1, Md. 

June 18 — Ontario Flour Millers 
Asen.; King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 
Sec, Marry J. Dowsett, 95 King 
Street E., Toronto, 

June 20-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth, N.H.;  sec., 
Robert M. Green, 189 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, UL 

June 22-28—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Poly. College, San Luis Obispo, 
Cal: Lawrence Conrad, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., San Francisco, 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bak- 
ere Asen.; The Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; see., Edwin O, Muhly, 
11°26 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, 

Aug. S—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicotiet Hotel, 
Minneapolis; see,, William Howle, J. 
K. Howle Co., Minneapolis, 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Asen.: Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., 
red H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Sept. 14-16—District 6, Association 
vf Operative Millers, Chelsea, Mich.; 
Larry Luedemann, Hillsdale, 


ers 


aec,, 


nee’. 
Mich. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga, 

Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec,, Gerald J. Riley, 
Koom 216, 855 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 

Sept, 28-290—District 38, Association 
of Operative Millers, Marion, Ohio; 
sec.,, Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 

Sept. 80-Oct. 1—Nebraska Bakers 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorad Mil ,af 








. . . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. B.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEVERMINATED OORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Asen.; Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
Sec., L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 6—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., Roy F. 
Kehr, Kressilk Products, Inc., Buf- 
falo. 

Oct. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assen.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 


lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
soard of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ul. 


Oct. 13-15—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Exhibition and Meeting; Hotel 
Berkeley - Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N4J.; Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Clere- 
mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 18—Nebraska 14th Annual 
Wheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show co- 
chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- 
swanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich- 
ard H. Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct, 18-19-20—District 11, Associa- 
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tion of Operative Millers, Robert E. 
Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
sec., William Price, Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc., 23rd annual meeting; Dink- 
ler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust 
Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 16-17—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; sec., James _Wimbush, Kipp 
Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


Dec. 2-4 — New England Bakers 
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cally located site. 


PPOVTTTTICI Cie eee 


Now, in Kansas City, another plant 
joins the St. Regis family to supple- 
ment the production of our other bag 
plants throughout the country. This 
new plant will serve our Midwest cus- 
tomers... and is particularly designed 
to meet the special needs of the feed, 
flour and fertilizer industries. That 
means St. Regis custom service right 
at your door step from this strategi- 
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MULTIWALL BAG USERS 

ASSURED FAST SERVICE : 
BY NEW ST. REGIS 
KANSAS CITY PLANT 


Quick delivery to Midwest points 


The new Kansas City plant will fur- 
nish such exclusive St. Regis develop- 
ments as Lustergrip, STRuctural 
STRip and many other features de- 
signed to give you better bags and 
lower packaging costs. 


Call 
The Man 


from 


St. Regis! 


MULTIWALL PACKAGING DIVISION 


ST. REGIS paper CompANy : 


150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N 


i + 
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Assn.; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; Sec., Miss Mae Greechie, 51 
Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1957 
Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 


Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 


K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 
Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 


Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 
1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C, 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, UL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Hl. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, IL. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 


MILLER 


703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

March 30—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 


OREAO (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


GENERAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors declared 
the regular dividend of $2 per share 
on the $8 preferred stock payable 
July 2, 1956 to holders of record June 
18, 1956 
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Scholarship Fund 
Established by 
N.W. Feed Group 


MINNEAPOLIS A 
program for University of 
unders 


scholarship 
Minnesota 
raduate students studying ani- 


mal nutrition, believed to be the first 
ot its kind sponsored by a local feed 
manufacturers’ group, was approved 
recently by the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn 

Under the terms of the program, 
six students in the departments of 
animal husbandry, dairy husbandry 


and poultry husbandry who in their 
tudies are placing emphasis on nu- 
trition, will share $1,800 in aid 
Approved by the board of direc- 
tor of the association and given 
nanimous enthusiastic approval by 
the hip of the association, 
the scholarship program replaces the 
annual grant for nutrition 


member 


research 


made by the association to the unl 
versity 

The program is aimed at helping 
deserving and competent students 
complete their training at the unl- 


versity so that “they can apply their 
knowledge to the improvement of 
nutrition of the livestock and poultry 
of this country.” 

Junior and senior men students, 
or sophomore students who give rea- 
sonable assurance of completing the 
requirements for the B.S. degree in 
the three departments specified, will 
be eligible for the assistance. Each 
of the six students will receive $100 
for each of the three quarters in the 
school year. A student is eligible to 
receive the aid for a maximum of six 
quarter: 

Criteria which will serve as guides 
in determining the recipients of the 
scholarships will inelude academic 
aptitude, vocational promise, personal 


attributes, leadership and financial 
need. The university will administer 
the program 


Setting up the scholarship fund 
with the university for the feed asso- 
ciation were Earl H, Hanson, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., immediate past 
president of the association, and A. 
H. Roffers, Northwest Cooperative 


Mills, Ine. The men were praised for 
their work by James C, North, Nu- 
trena Mills, Ine, president of the 


association 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Emphatically Independent 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILA.2h8 OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Viain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NOKFOLK, VA 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA * CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the meets Milling Co., Limited 

















Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
GREAT MILLS, Ltd. 
ei oe alco WESTERN CANADA IT’S BETTER 

“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 

CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. ogni WHE4 l p 
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en” HE RECORD ) PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 





WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 





CNS 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


os RO MONARCH 
NELGON CRESCENT 

Robin Oty | Flour CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
Mills Limited _ MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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William H. Danforth 
Estate Valued 
At $5,777,243 


ST. LOUIS—A valuation of $5,- 
777,243 was placed on the estate of 
William H. Danforth, feed manufac- 
turer and philanthropist, in an inven- 
tory filed last week in probate court. 

Mr. Danforth, board chairman of 
the Ralston Purina Co., died Dec. 24. 
Under his will, filed previously, most 
of the estate is to go to charity 

Industrial 


stocks are the major 


asset. Their worth, based upon mar- 
ket values at the time of his death, 
was put at $5,238,119. The price of 
some of the major blocks of securi- 


ties has risen since, 

included: Government 
cash and insurance 
miscellaneous items $29,947. 


The largest single holding is 17,220 


Other assets 
bonds $74,650 
$433,961 


hare f Ralston Purina stock. This 
was carried by the inventory at $100 
1 share. Current bid price on this 
tock is $115 

Under Mr. Danforth’s will, 15,000 
share if the stock will go to the 
Danforth Foundation, which he and 
Mrs. Danforth established in 1927 to 
iid students, particularly in their 
piritual development. The residue of 


the estate 
charitie 


ifter specific bequests to 

ind individuals, is to go to 

the foundation 
Largest of the 


‘ stock holdings in 
101 other firm 


were: Standard Oil 


compani 8149 shares, $734,546; 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co., 2,450 
share $267,050; Gulf Oil Corp., 2,574 
hare $235,842; McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp., 4,000 shares, $109,500; Gener- 


il Electrie Corp., 13,220 shares, $739,- 


260; Sears, Roebuck Co., 3,017 shares, 
$108,989; First National Bank in St 
Loui 1,718 hares, $107,375: East- 
man Kodak C rp 1,002 share $8 1,- 
663 
Canadians Examine 
Causes of Grain 
Dust Explosions 

Stones, piece of concret nd as 
orted bit of metal, such as thoce 
commo! found in shipments of 
rai failed to produce park 
stror enough to touch off a grain 
dust explo n in over 2,000 tests 
made by Canada’s National Research 
Coun ] the past winter 

A con tt of experts, headed by 
Murray Flemin president of C. D 


Port 


Arthur, eleva- 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


al Cras 


KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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tor and mill builders, has been prob- 
ing the cause of grain explosions 
Supervising the under labo- 
ratory conditions was Dr. B. G. Bal- 
lard, vice president of NRC. Set up 
in March, 1953, the committee has 
explored every phase of elevator op 
erations in an effort to eradicate 
the cause of elevator explosions 
Prompting the investigation were the 
disastrous fires and explosions at 
Port Arthur just over two years ago 
Dr. Ballard says that the foreign 
material was dropped down an iron 
pipe into a chamber filled with the 
explosive size of grain dust and on 
anvil. A camera in the 


tests 


to a steel 


cumbustion chamber operated as the 
falling object struck the metal. The 


developed plate showed an _ incan- 
descence, but in no case was it strong 
enough to ignite the dust 


——BREAC 


Dr. Dempster Heads 
Prairie AACC 


WINNIPEG—Dr. C. J. Dempster 
has been elected chairman of the Ca- 
nadian prairie section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
for the 1956-57 season. Prof. A. B 
Robinson, University of Manitoba, is 


& THe STAFF r re 





and S. Kuhl 
secretary-treasurer 


e chairman Ogilvie 


ir Mills 
”. Dempster is presently engaged 
tudies of the physical and chemi- 
wheat flour dough 
author of a number of 
publications in this area 
ot research 


properties of 
. 1 is the 


ntifie 


ith hhh hhh hhh hhh hhh hh hhh hhh hhh hhh | 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 
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Thomas Phillips 
is a Big Name 
in small bags.. 








Thomas Phillips, too 





| HE design and manufacture of 
to 50 Ibs. capacities has been a 
Thomas Phillips for 84 years 
self-openers 

poly-coated or special paper 


insecticides, seed paint dog food 


product making much of our 
tion rope kraft 


softest and most porous 


~ r 


maller 


Single 
flat or satchel bottoms 


duplex o1 


anything 
is an integrated mill 

own special paper (ur 
or coated blue lined flour 
available today 


ee. —— -) 

ee 
Y= =a ee 

4 


ow 


paper bag from 


part of the business of 

multiwall 
open mouth or valve 

flour 


that can te 


rain, fertilizer 

bagged 
from pulp to finished 
compost 
bag paper, is one of the 


And, we maintain com 


plete art, plate and printing departments to assure you the finest 
reproductions possible 

There is a difference in bags and service after sale 0 
why not place a trial order with Thomas, Phillips 

Remember, too, that Thomas Phillips is a leading producer of 


multiwall bags up to 100 Ibs 


car lots to suit 


capacity, and we 
your production schedules 


will ship in mixed 


THOMAS PHILLIPS COMPANY * AKRON, O. 
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Yes sir... it’s the best flour 
you can buy for dependable, uniform, 


consistently satisfactory baking results 





— day after day... 





season after season! 
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ivi ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 











GENERAL OFFICES: 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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USDA Predicts 
Wheat Crop at 
923 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports as of 
condition on June 1, there will be a 


wheat crop rf approxim itely 923.3 
million bushels, consisting of about 
670.3 million of winter wheat and 
253 million bushels of spring wheat 
The latter figure is based on pro- 
spective planted acreage as of March 

The durum crop in the Dakotas 


Montana and Minnesota estimated 


at 33.5 million bushels; seeding in 
those states of durum about equaled 
farmer intentions although some 
large areas in those states were 
seeded late In Montana growers 
seeded considerably heavier than 
March intentions as a large part of 
abandoned spring acreage went into 
durum 

Winter wheat, now forecast at 
about 670 million bushel is down 
11 million bushels from last month's 
USDA forecast, the reduction from 
last year largely reflecting reduced 


acreage yields 

Winter wheat production prospects 
improved in all states east of the 
Mississippi River and in eastern por- 


tions of Kansas and Oklahoma, but 
failed to offset large declines in the 
past month in Colorado, western 


Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and Iowa, 
USDA says. In Colorado the absence 
of rain has reduced wheat crop pro- 
spects by at least 50° from last 


month’s estimate 

By states the spring wheat crop Is 
estimated— including durum—as fol- 
lows for June 1: Minnesota—-11,512,- 
000 bu.: North Dakota—113,676,000; 
South Dakota—28,145,000: Montana 

54.270.000: Idaho 17,228,000: 
Washington-—16,878,000 Oregon 
4.750.000 


As of June 1 


and 


1956 the condition of 


the rye crop is now estimated at 
78% for the nation. In the major rye 
producing states of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas the condition reports 
show as follows Minnesota 87% ; 
North Dakota—65% and South Da- 
kota—69% 

Pasture feed conditions, while im- 
proving on a national basis, still re- 
veal a deeply serious and possibly 


worsening condition in the 
part of the Corn Belt and in the 


western 


Great Plains states. This indicates 
that a drouth program will be a big 
factor in this year in areas running 
from central Iowa west and south 
through Oklahoma and into Texas 
where serious condition ire now 
more marked than at the same time 
in 1955. Over-all crop conditions for 


the June 1 report reveal a 
national situation than in 1955 


better 
There has been an improvement in 
crop conditions in the far 
running from northwestern 
California east and south into Texas 
where conditions are now reported as 


venel al 


west 





good to excellent, whereas in 1955 
those conditions on June 1 were fore- 
cast as only fair 
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Trade-USDA Meeting Leaves Little 
Hope for Cash Subsidy on Exports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON.- The results of the 
meeting here June 8 between a small 
grain trade group and officials of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture did 
not produce immediate action, al- 
though trade spokesmen feel that 
they have not been rebuffed in their 
appeal for a cash subsidy on wheat 
exports. 

Traders disclose that many of the 
officials present at the conference pri- 
vately favored the cash subsidy prin- 
ciple as against the 


present sales 


policies of USDA, which observers 
currently feel threaten to wipe the 
grain trade out of the grain export 
business and in so doing greatly im- 
pair the internal marketing ma- 
chinery of the nation 

Earlier, it had been reported that 
USDA officials had rejected trade 
pleas for a cash subsidy or for a sub- 
sidy in kind on grain exports 

One official that USDA will 
not act to invoke a cash subsidy pro- 
posal without some formal directive 
from Congress, either in the form of 
legislation or through the medium of 
an instruction from the House Agri- 


says 





Dry Weather Speeds Southwest Harvest 


KANSAS CITY 


With drier, sunny weather the hard winter wheat crop 


in Kansas began to ripen quickly and combining activity moved to the second 


tier of southern counties 
many southern regions having 
headway 

It was still too early 
Southwest 


The Oklahoma harvest is over half completed with 
finished cutting and the northern half 


gaining 


to gain any conclusive evidence of quality in the 
Generally, protein seems to be 
moisture thus far is above normal due to recent 


better 
rains, ash is 


average to than average, 


expected to re 


main low and test weight seems to be running close to 60 lb. Oklahoma yields 


have been good in many 
but the benefits of 


sections 


Prospects vary considerably 
the moisture during 


over Kansas 


late May weeks may show up in 


most sections of the state except in the extreme Southwest 
Test combining was reported in Kansas well above the middle of the 


state, but actual harvesting is not expected in the northern half of 


weeks 
Harper 


for several 


Sumner, and Barber 


Kansas 


This week the main combining was taking place in 
counties while it 


is expected to move to 


Meade, Gray, Stevens and Harvey counties before the week is out 
Heaviest harvest movement was centered around Enid over the past 


week-end. That terminal, which is now one of the largest storage concen 
trations in the country received 2,287 cars on June 9, 10 and 11 and on June 
12 the count was 568 cars. Fort Worth movement was running far behind 


this pace with 436 cars on June 11 and 177 June 12 


Amarillo was quiet with 


only 28 cars over the week-end. Wichita activity picked up considerably and 


at Kansas City, out of 314 cars 


arriving June 11 about half were new 


wheat 





Soil Bank Coverage Changed | 
On Blown-Out Wheat Lands 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON. In 4 sharp about- 
face on planned operations of the soil 
bank for the 1956 wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, peanuts and to- 
bacco, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has ruled that in the case of 
blown-out wheat lands soil bank pay- 
ments will be available to farmers for 


crops of 


such acreage under the acreage re- 
serve phase of the soil bank at not 
less than $6 an acre. Previously 


USDA had announced that 1956 crop 
soil bank payments for wheat would 
be at the rate of $1.20 bu. times the 
normal yield for that 
crop 


the farm for 


Requirements for participation in 
the 1956 acreage reserve program un 
der the bank act,’ Public Law 
540, have been announced by USDA 
The rates set are for the 1956 pro- 
gram only 


“soil 


Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, had personally announced 
that this payment would not include 
destroyed or blown-out crops and that 
he did not intend to administer the 
soil bank as an adjunct of the crop 
insurance program 

It is understood that the adminis- 
trator of the bank program 
Howard Doggett, had advised that the 
law required the participation of 
blown-out wheat land in the 1956 soil 


soil 


bank phase. In reversing his previous 
stand on blown-out wheat land, the 
Secretary hedged the basic payment 
proposals with a limitation on the 
amount of money which would be 
available to farmers in 


some Areas 
(Continued on page s) 
ereat & Twe erarr ’ ive 


St. Lawrence Mills 
Liquidation Plan 
To Be Considered 


TORONTO—-A meeting of common 


and preferred shareholders of St 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. will 
be held in Montreal June 25 to con 


sider a plan for the 
the company 

The 
proposed, will be 
Flour Mills, Ltd 
of an amount equal to the 
of the assets of the 


liquidation of 


assets of the company, it Is 
sold to Robin Hood 
“at a purchase price 
book valuc 
company” at the 
close of business June 30 

Proceeds after taxes will be dis 
tributed to the 7% $100 par pre- 
ferred shareholders on the basis of 
the par value of shares held, together 
with accrued dividends since the last 
quarterly payment. Balance will be 
distributed to common holders after 
provision for trustee funds 


cull 


re committee and the House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee, Such an 
Instruction from an appropriate com 
mittee would insure against any con- 
gressional criticism that might be in- 
voked by the payment of a cash sub- 
sidy 

lhe same official declares that the 
plan for a subsidy payment in kind 
is out of the question” and will not 
be considered 


Obstacles Defined 
Basically the obstacles to adoption 
|! the grain trade's recommendation 
ire bureaucratic in nature. Officials 
who are willing to endorse the cash 
ubsidy in principle say that other 
ubordinate but important factors 


uch as the attitude of congressional 
committees and a lack of under- 
tanding of the basic elements of 


rain merchandising cause USDA of- 


ficials to go slow in adopting this 
broad change in USDA wheat sales 
policie 


some quarters believe that if chair- 


man of the House agriculture sub- 
committee on appropriations, Rep 
Jamie Whitten (D., of Miss.) could 


be persuaded to accept the cash sub- 
idy principle there would be no doubt 
that the trade recommendations could 
be implemented shortly. Recently con- 
versations with Rep. Whitten, how- 
disclose no sympathy with the 
subsidy principle. Mr. Whitten 
said he favors periodic offers of USDA 
surplus sale on a bid basis 
for export. He did not state under 
what other limitations such bid pur 
chases would have to be made but he 


cash 


stocks for 


expressed apprehension over “sub- 
titution” which might occur in the 
grain business whereby some mer- 


chandisers might gain a “windfall” as 
they moved from interior to 
export terminals 

The Whitten concept 
mon 


stocks 


; not uncom- 
It fails to recognize the essence 
merchandising which con- 
templates the commingling of various 


of grain 


grades of a grain to meet the desired 
yrain of the market, either domestic 
or export. The Whitten emphasis on 


ubstitution could also mean the sub 
stitution of other grain 
merchandiser’s possession which may 
been accumulated at other times 
prices than the price at 
which he would buy in the open mar 
ket at a favorable subsidy level. Mr 
Whitten is presumed to fear this 
latter type of transaction might be a 
vindfall 


stocks in a 


at lowe! 


Price Boost a actor 
(ne of the emphatic features of the 
tr ihe 


ubsidy 


recommendations for the cash 
principle is that by putting 
the export trade into the free market 
for wheat-— and other grains—-for ex- 
port, brisk bidding for the free rnar- 
ket tock would boost the price 
available to farmers as they market 
ed their crops at time of harvest, a 
condition which the trade alleges 


would slow down the flow of new crop 


yrains into the government loan pro 
yrams. Under the current sales policy 
fi grains, the trade asserts that as 
vrain is taken out of Commodity 
Credit Corp tock for export, the 
free market is depressed, thereby 
causing new crop yvrains to flow into 
the CCC stockpile 

Phi iter call to attention the 
major error in some quarters at 
USDA and in Congre where the 


; 
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Wheat Price 
Decline Expected 
During June 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Lower 
vheat prices are expected in June as 
prices adjust downward to the lower 
upport level, according to Kansas 

tate College's department of agri- 


cultural economics. 


‘he U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture estimated in late April that free 
wheat supplies would be about 52 
million bushels. This compares to the 
low 32 million bushels of free wheat 
ivailable on July se 1955. 

lightness in free supplies probably 
will be offset by new 1956 wheat, 
wcording to the Kansas report. Har- 
esting has already begun in Texas 
nd southern Oklahoma, 

Winter wheat production, based on 
viay 1 conditions, is estimated at 
641 million bushels, down 35 million 
from the April 1 estimate and 3% 
le than the 1955 crop. The Kansas 
timate at 151 million bushels 
vas up 23 million from the 1955 crop. 
Weather conditions since May 1 sug- 
rest this forecast may be on the high 
ice 


crop @ 


soll =moisture 


irerns of 


is short in many 
the state and wheat crop 
are critical. Unless ad- 
rain is received in the im- 
future, yields may be cut 
mate rially, 

The wheat carryover as of July 1, 
1956, is estimated at 1,082 million 
bushels, 60 million above the pre- 
ious high last year. The total sup- 
ply for the 1955-56 season is esti- 
mated at 1,955 million bushels, based 
on the carryover, a 1956 crop of 869 
million bushels and imports of five 
million bushels. 


conditions 
ditional 
mediate 


Wheat prices are expected to de- 
during June and July, but will 
begin to show strength by Decem- 
ber, the Kansas report indicates, 

‘lightly higher prices for corn and 
wrain sorghum and seasonally lower 
prices for oats and barley are ex- 
during June. The compara- 
tively small stocks of corn not under 
the price support program and pro- 
spects for tightening of free supplies 
during the last half of the current 
marketing year apparently have been 
dominant factors in recent corn price 
Increases 


px cted 


Combined stocks of corn, oats and 
barley on April 1 at 80 million tons 
were the largest on record and five 
million tons above last year. 

lhe carryover of feed grains into 
the 1956-57 season probably will be 
about 10% larger than last year's 
record 39 million tons. 





2 ELEVATOR EMPLOYEES’ 
LIVES THREATENED 


GALVA, KANSAS—Two employees 
at the Continental Grain Company's 
elevator at Galva, Kansas, spent a 
night at a hospital recently after 
they were overcome during fumiga- 
tion operations, It was reported that 
one worker, Rollin Ash, was cleaning 
« bin without a mask while the bin 
was being fumigated with cyanide 
gas. When he collapsed, the elevator 
manager, Wayne A, Fleming, came 
to his rescue but he too, collapsed. 
\ registered nurse who came to their 
rescue administered first aid and she, 
along with other helpers, is credited 
with saving the lives of the two men. 
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Package Controls Progress Reported 
By MNF Representative at Symposium 


WASHINGTON —- The 
dustry is making progress in further 
tightening and improving its pack- 
ing and weighing controls, a spokes- 
man in behalf of the Millers National 
Federation told a Washington gath- 
ering. 

The federation was invited to par- 
ticipate in a symposium on pre- 
packaged commodities conducted at 
the 41st National Conference on 
Weights and Measures here. John T 
Lynch, International Miliing Co., gave 
a paper entitled, “Progress Report 
on Packaging of Flour,” in behalf of 
the industry. 

Reference was made to the pro 
gram of information and education 
undertaken by the federation, includ 


milling in- 


ing the school conducted at St. Louis 
last fall, other activities, speeches, 
articles and publicity 

Among the advances reported by 


Mr. Lynch were the following 
Thirty-two companies circulated 
copies of the papers presented at the 
various schools, to key 
their 90 mills 
Check-weighing schools were con 


personnel at 


ducted by 23 companies for their mill 
personnel] 

Twenty-four companies issued 
other informational bulletins on 
package-weight-control practices and 
related subjects. 

Twenty-five companies changed 
methods of weight checking and 16 
changed methods of recording data. 

Thirty-one companies stepped up 
their sampling programs and 19 as- 
signed additional personnel to do 
weight checking 

Statistical quality control was in- 
troduced by seven companies for 
checking packing weights 

Ten companies placed 
new manual weighing equipment, 
nine for automatic weighing, four 
for automatic check weighing and 10 
for manual check weighing 

In conclusion, Mr. Lynch 
the conference that the 
doing everything it 
tighten and improve its packing and 
weighing controls to insure that all 
packages leaving the mill are full net 
weight and in properly sealed pack- 
and containers 


orders for 


assured 
industry is 
can to further 


ages 





Brazil Contracts 
To Buy Wheat 


From Uruguay 


WASHINGTON Representatives 
of Brazilian and Uruguayan govern 
ments have signed an agreement un 
der which Brazil committed itself to 
purchase 265,000 metric tons of wheat 
and 40,000 tons of flour from Uruguay 
during the 1956 calendar year, a total 
grain equivalent of °20,000 tons (11.8 
million bushels) 

The purchase was negotiated under 
the terms of the 3-year bilateral 
barter agreement signed by the two 
countries late in 1952, announces the 
Foreign Agricultural Service 

Brazil's agreement to purchase the 
equivalent of 320,000 tons of Uru 
guayan wheat compares with the to 
tal of 300,000 tons which it agreed to 
purchase from that country in 1955 

The prices to be paid by Brazil for 
the 1956 deliveries have not been an- 
nounced as yet, but it is believed that 
they will be substantially under those 
paid for the 1955 deliveries. The latter 
have been reported at US$71.25 pe1 
metric ton for wheat and $150.51 per 
ton for flour. The 1955 prices for 
shipments to Brazil were said to have 
been higher than those quoted by 
Uruguay for shipments that year to 
other countries, because of a desire to 
compensate for the prices charged 
for commodities which Uruguay pur 
chased from Brazil 

Uruguay’s Jan. 1, 1956 carry-in 
stocks were placed at 130,400 tons 
and the new crop at 825,000 tons. The 
year's requirements for human con 
sumption, seed and feed are estimated 
at 400,400 tons. Allowing 80,000 tons 
for a Dec. 31, 1956 carry-out, the 
amount which the government plans 
to hold as a hedge against a short 
crop next harvest, leaves a surplus 
of 475,000 tons for export during the 
1956 calendar year 

With the completion of the agree- 
ment with Brazil, virtually all of Uru- 
guay’s 1956 export availabilities has 
either already been exported or con 
tracted for export. In addition to the 
agreement with Brazil, reports in- 
dicate that agreements have also been 
made to export wheat in 1956 to 


Yugoslavia, Switzerland, Ecuador, 
Bolivia and Czechoslovakia. During 
the 1955 calendar year, the country’s 
wheat and flour exports totaled 496,- 
800 metric tons, of which 394,100 tons 
were wheat and 102,700 tons flour 
(wheat equivalent). Brazil took the 
bulk of the exports, but substantial 
quantities were sold also to the U.K., 
Peru, Denmark and Poland 


BREAD iG THE STAFF OF re 


USDA Widens 
Drouth Area 


WASHINGTON—-Counties in Colo- 
rado, Kansas and Nevada have been 
designated as drouth disaster areas, 
bringing to 142 the number of coun- 
ties in eight states to be 
designated by the U.S 
of Agriculture. 

Among the latest areas to be add- 
ed are Baca, Elbert, Animas, 
Prowers and part of Fl Paso coun- 
ties, in Colorado; Comanche, Hodge- 
man and Meade counties, in Kansas; 
and Lincoln county, Nevada. The 
USDA also re-designated three Kan- 
sas counties—Kearney, Logan and 
Wichita—the earlier designations of 
which had expired 

Under provisions of a USDA pro- 
gram, eligible farmers and stockmen 
in designated areas may obtain cer- 
tain feed grains at a reduction in 
price of $1 cwt. The program is de- 
signed to help stockmen in stricken 
areas maintain basic livestock herds. 

The states and number of counties 
in each which have been designated 
disaster areas are Colo- 
rado 10, Kansas 12, Nevada 1, New 
Mexico 28, Oklahoma 4, Texas 78 
and Washington 4 


disaster 
Department 


Ts 
Las 


Arizona 5, 


 urkey’s 
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Turkey Expects 
Bumper Wheat 
Crop This Year 


WASHINGTON A good crop of 
wheat and other grains is making 
agricultural outlook for 
1956 bright, reports Foreign Agricul- 
ture, publication of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Good weather conditions during the 
late fall of 1955 may produce a bump- 
er crop of grains similar to the 1953 
record production, the USDA publi- 
cation Since grains wheat, 
barley and rye—are Turkey’s most 
important exports, the realization of 
such a crop will help stabilize Turk- 
ish economy 


states 


Turkey’s economy depends upon its 
agricultural exports. A poor crop 
year not only weakens the country 
economically but endangers its posi- 
tion as a “free world” country, it 
is claimed. After the drouth of 1954, 
Turkey appealed to the U.S. for help. 
Even so, by November 1955, Turkey’s 
economy had dropped to so critical 
a level that the cabinet had to resign. 

Since Turkey is a strong competi- 
tor of the U.S. in world agricultural 
markets, particularly for such crops 
as wheat, cotton and the 
outlook by commodities is significant. 

Encouraged by favorable predic- 


tobacco, 


tions, the Turkish government is 
moving large quantities of bread 
grains and feed grains into the ex- 
port market and is entering into 
agreements to expand its export 
sales. The government was moving 
cautiously until the harvest was as- 
sured; but, owing to pressure from 
creditor nations, it had to meet ex- 
port obligations and hence depleted 


stocks held by Toprak, the state 
marketing agency. As a result, de- 
spite the fact that the 1955 wheat 


the second 
ord, Turkey has requested shipment 
of U.S. wheat under foreign aid and 
Public Law 480 programs. This grain 
is to fulfill local requirements of 75,- 
000 tons per month, which is needed 
for urban and military populations 
Under Turkey's 5-year plan for 
agriculture, 8.1 million tons is the 
goal set for wheat in 1956. While 
the 1955 harvest fell short of this 
figure by 665,000 tons, its realization 
in 1956 is possible, in the 
1953 harvest of 


crop was largest on rec- 


view of 
8.2 million tons 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Army to Purchase 
All Services’ Food 


WASHINGTON-—The Department 
of the Army has been designated as 
single manager for food procurement 
and distribution for the Armed 
Forces under a directive issued by 
Charles E. Wilson, secretary of de- 
fense. 

The new set-up is to be known as 
the Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency. It supersedes the present 
Armed Forces’ food supply function 
of the Army Quartermaster Corps 





USDA Announces [WA Sales 


WASHINGTON During the 


wheat flour in terms of 


Agreement against the 1955-56 year quotas, 


ment of Agriculture 
Sales for the week 
equivalent), and 373,000 bu. of 


May 
Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 581,000 bu. of 
wheat equivalent) 


included 89,271 
wheat 


30-June 5 period, the Commodity 
wheat (including wheat and 

under the International Wheat 
according to the U.S. Depart- 

ewt. of flour (208,000 bu. in wheat 
The importing countries principally 


involved in the sales were India and Norway 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 


year°on June 27, 1955, total 125,652,000 bu. 


eee ee 
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Expansion of 
Japanese Wheat 
Use Sought 


\SHINGTON—The | Depart- 
t of A culture ha unced 
to expand I Ket for 
t 1 wheat product Japan 
educational! 1 promo- 
t il ign in coop tion with 
t O Wheat Grows League 
r} pr im will b ed out 
ler reement between the 
USDA Foreign Agricuitu service 
ind =the (Qregon Wheat Gr wwers 
I inced Sept. 21, 1955. The 
for development of 
crease the i f US 
it nd heat product ibroad 
| t first count! pecifical 
le ted for thi rket ex- 
p n work, has been in ising its 
I mptior f wheat in ! ent vears 
ent to it imption 
rice vhich is still ft rimary 
Japane food grain 
R tatives of the rtment 
1 the ie have worked it de 
t ed ¢ perative arran with 
I p Japanese zations 
ler I I the Japan ‘ re to 
o! program to improve nu- 
tional | ctices, includ itten 
f to tl ivantages of wheat and 
it pl jucts 
\ featur f the prog! will be 
the use I bile kitche: for food 
throu } it the 
( e kitche ll be 
inted on buses having peak- 
el 1 re ible side | They 
nutritionist now 
| isewives how t prepare 
lanced v-cost meal neluding 
vhneat pl iuct and to explain to 
the portance OI wv t foods 
liet i health 
The | ct also will le the 
tral ot f d specialist d the 
tal } t yf i tra center 
tilizing facilit f the 
kin indust! how 
ke to improve taste and 
r wheat products. The 
t i bakers ismit 
ei! | 1 knowled fellow 
rker 1 housewives throughout 
USDA ticipation is ! le pos- 
thre use of a part of the 
( ency ccru under 
rit I f Public Law 48& under 
l rplus farm products are 
1 for local currencies. A 
t h currencis ivail 
r development of f mar- 
US. agricultura modi- 


‘e 


70,385,000 Bu. 
Wheat Included 
In PL 480 Exports 


HINGTON—Th epart 
culture that 
i 1955 through April 30, 
t ( t if U.S iltural 
inder Title I Public 
. ted t I itely 

ht » t ton 
luring Apr 1956 un- 
i t i to 92,478 
I the t hipped 
1955-Ay 56 pe- 
] following pproximate 
‘ t Wheat vheat 
. bu., wh ilent 
; qd metric feed 
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Mexico Forecasts 


Record Wheat Crop 


WASHINGTON—The 1956 wheat 
crop in Mexico is tentatively forecast 
at about 37 million bushels, accord- 
ing to a report from the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. This would be 
an increase of 18% over the previous 
record harvested last year and is 
considerably more than double the 
1945-49 average 

The increase is attributed to some- 
what higher yields as well as in- 
creased acreage. Improyed seed, in- 
fertilizer and favorable 
were factors in boosting the 


creased 
weather 
yields 


use 


Production in the 
accounts for half of the total for the 
country Harvesting, which began 
during the latter part of April, was 
about a month late. It is estimated 
that 65-70% of the total production 
is hard wheat 


state of Sonora 


A crop of the size indicated would 
be sufficient to cover normal con- 
sumption requirements and allow for 
a reasonable carryover, according to 
the FAS report. Imports in 1956 have 
been fairly heavy and it now appears 
that almost the full amount of about 
3.7 million bushels called for under 
agreement with the U.S. Commodity 
Credit Corp. has purchased 
Mexican 


been 


fluorsper was to be ex- 
changed for the U.S. wheat 
Wholesale wheat prices reached a 


record level in November, 1955, but 
registered some decline when imports 
eased the supply situation. As it be- 


came apparent that the crop would 


be a large one, further declines oc- 
curred, bringing the price in some 
districts below the support price, 


which is the equivalent of $1.99 bu 


GREAO i® THE STAFF ’ re 


Commodity Conference 
Planned June 13-14 
By Chicago Exchange 


CHICAGO Approximately 
will attend a commodity 
June 13-14 sponsored by 
the Chicago Board of Trade and the 
Association of Grain Commission 
Merchants. All sessions will be held 
in the Union League Club 


200 
solicitors 


conference 


Speakers for the discussion meet- 
ings and their subjects are: June 13, 


“Profit Opportunities in Commodi- 
ties,” Paul F. MeGuire, and “Build- 
ing a Permanent Commodity Busi- 
ness,” Craig Smith, partner, Long 


street-Abbott & Co 


Subjects to be covered June 14 are 


“How to Solicit Commodity Ac- 
counts” by William E. Casselman, 
president, D.C.A., Inc., and a panel 


discussion “How Solicitors Can Serv- 
ice Commodity Accounts,” with Ben 
taskin, Daniel F. Rice & Co., moder- 
ator, and Paul E and Wilbert 
FE. Huge, vice president, Central 
Soya Company, Inc., as panelists 

the 


serry 


Chairman for afternoon ses- 


sions will be Richard M. Withrow, 
Lameon Bros. & Co., and Frank A 
Jost, Jr... Dean Witter & Co. At both 


afternoon sessions, a question 
will be 


covered by 


and 
devoted to 

speakers 
concluded 


answer discussion 
subject 

The conference will be 
June 14 with a dinner meeting. Prin- 
cipal speaker for the evening will be 
Harold Bache, senior partner of Bache 
& Co. Julius Mayer 
Grain Co., president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, will be chairman 
and other program participants will 
be Robert C. Liebenow, executive sec- 
retary of the and Mr 
Withrow 


matter 


Continental 


exchange 


AOM VICE PRESIDENT—Lyle Mertz, right, General 
was elected vice president of the Association of Operative Millers at the 
recent annual technical conference in Dallas, With Mr. Mertz is Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo, secretary of the Niagara District of AOM. 
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Production Decrease, Export Decline 
Continue for Canadian Milling Trade 


TORONTO For the month of 
April, Canadian flour mills reported 
an output of 3,270,379 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,322,486 sacks in April, 
1955. Production in March was 3,336,- 
875 sacks 

Total production for the first nine 
months of the current crop year is 
29,967,848 sacks, compared with 31,- 
308,287 sacks for 
period a year ago 


the corresponding 


Mills reporting for April averaged 
73% of their combined rated capacity 
of 179,269 sacks for a 25-day work- 
ing period. In March they worked 
71.7% of their combined rated capa- 
city of 179,026 sacks for a 
working period 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in April totaled 189,955 sacks, 
down from the total of 190,671 sacks 
produced in the same month a year 
ago. Total volume of this type of 
flour for the first nine months of the 
present crop year is 1,799,244 sacks, 
against 2,023,363 sacks produced dur- 
ing the similar period a year ago. The 
volume of winter wheat flour pro 
duced in March was 175,130 sacks 


26-day 


Millfeed production for April was 
56,607 tons compared with 57,503 
tons in March and 57,154 tons in 
April, 1955 

The breakdown of the present total 
is bran 24,735 tons; shorts 22,841 
tons and middlings 9,031 tons. Total 
millfeed production for the first nine 
months of the current crop year is 
524,413 tons, while for the same per- 
iod in the 1954-55 crop year produc- 
tion amounted to 532,767 tons. 


Exports Down 
Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of April, 1956 amounted to 
1,424,398 sacks, compared with 2,109,- 
707 sacks in April, 1955. For the first 
nine months of the present crop year, 
exports were 12,412,309 sacks. For the 
similar period of the previous crop 
year the total was 13,852,537 sacks, 
indicating a reduction for the first 
nine months of 1,440,228 sacks 
Shipments to Commonwealth coun- 
tries for April amounted to 829,674 
sacks, and the total for the 
month period was 6,505,164 


nine 
sacks 


compared with 741,321 sacks for April 


and 6,987,247 sacks for the 


month period a year ago 


nine 


Commonwealth Decreases 


Commonwealth countri« taking re 


duced quantities were the U.K., 3, 
786,955 sacks against 4,310,175 sacks 
a year ago; Nigeria 94,343 sacks 
against 104,025 sach Ceylon 100 
825 sacks against 141,377 sacks: Hong 
Kong 195,077 sacks compared with 
398,378 sacks and British Guiana 24 
2°95 sack compared with 42,169 sacks 


Commonwealth Increases 


Commonwealth countries taking in 


creased quantities were Gambia, 14, 


197 icks against 6,917 sacks; The 
Gold Coast, 227.858 sack compared 
with 173,460 sacks; Sierra Leone 92,- 
118 sack igainst 64,114 sacks; Ma 
laya and Singapore 168,943 sacks 
against 135,724, and Trinidad and 
Tobago 679.154 icks against 570,209 
sach 


Foreign Decreases 


Foreign countrie taking reduced 
quantitic during th first nine 
months of the crop year were Japan 
218,457 sacks compared with 351,655 

ich the Philippine Islands, 1,963 
B22 ick igainst 2,241,519 ck 
Cuba 188.923 ick compared with 
221,627 ick Guatemala 109,332 

ich ivainst 138,821 sack Colom 
bia 81,231 sacks against 284,453; Peru 
16,044 ich compat d ith 33,620 

ich Surinam 56,881 ick igainst 
69.519 sack ind Venezuela 1,143,062 
ks compared with 1,329,691 sacks 


Foreign Increases 


Foreign countri to which in 


creased quantites ha heen shipped 


are Belgian Congo 253,657 sacks 
against 225,910 ich Korea 22,046 
BACK against nil a year ivo Portu- 
guese Asia 52,578 sac! against 14, 
29 ack Thailand 114.453 sacks 
compared with 100,519 sacks; Greece 


24,122 sack ivainst @%2; Italy 73,386 
ick avainst 40,921 wks: Costa 
Rica 189,080 ich compared with 


162,223; Dominican Repubil 
ack igainst 47,606 sach 
689 icks against 101,924 
Hondruas 25,147 sack it 
and the U.S. 274,298 sacl 

Vith 202,058 ‘sack 


156,259 
Haiti 182 
ick 
20 


comp ired 


Ainst 
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Plea for 60% Strong Varieties for 
Kansas Heard at Wheat Field Day 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL, Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


Quality Termed 
Best Solution 
For Surplus 


HAYS, KANSAS-—A goal of 60% 
of Kansas wheat acreage in strong 
varieties was suggested to Kansas 
wheat producers at the annual wheat 
field day of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. here June 8. Here- 
tofore, the suggested goal has been 
50% and last year’s seeded area was 


33% in strong wheats. 
Dr. R. IL. Throckmorton, dean 
emeritus of Kansas State College, 


who delivered a talk summing up the 
results of the field day activities, said 
the 60% level was needed to rees- 
tablish Kansas not only as the leading 
wheat state but also as the producer 
of the best wheat in the world. 

This shift must come primarily in 
the central and western sections of 
the state, said Dean Throckmorton, 
who is a consultant to the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. Only in 
those regions are soil and climate 
favorable for the production of strong 
giuten types. He said that wheat 
growers could be proud of their 
achievement in doubling acreage of 
strong wheats since the low point of 
1954 and of eliminating practically 
the entire acreage of weak gluten 
wheats 

Around 1,000 wheat growers, mill- 
ers, bakers and grain dealers partici- 
pated in the annual field day activi- 
ties, which included an afternoon tour 
of the wheat plots and other experi- 
mental areas at the Fort Hays Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, the 
largest experiment station maintained 
by any of the land-grant colleges of 
the 48 states. Following a barbecue 
upper, the guests heard a speaking 
program in the Hays college stadium. 

Marvin McLain, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, featured speaker on 
the fleld day program, said the na- 
tion faces a difficult problem with 
wheat surpluses which will require 
more than one type of corrective ac- 
Among these, he said, improve- 
ment in wheat quality is one of the 
implest and best solutions and should 
be made the first effort. 

“The department of agriculture will 


tion 


do all that it can through its regula 


tions to promote wheat quality in a 
sound manner,” he said. A year ago 
the department established price sup 
port discounts of 20¢ bu. on 24 un 
desirable varieties in 22 states 
Mr. McLain said that “as 
becomes a‘ able that other varietic 
are undesirable in certain 
may also discount the 


and 
evidence 


areas we 


Suppor ts for 


them.” 
Carry-over Analyzed 
In the postwar period, Mr. McLain 
said, hard red winter wheat made 


up 50% of the carry-over but on July 
1 this year the carryover will be 70% 


hard red winter wheat. “Whatever 
the reasons, this trend poses some 
question with regard to quality and 


market adaptation of hard red winter 
wheat,” he pointed out 

In addition to variety discounts, the 
USDA is looking toward a compre 
hensive review of official wheat 
standards. This effort. he said, is to 
make standards serve as a more effec 
tive tool in helping 
through marketing channels 
ing exports. 

In his talk, Mr 
the details of the 


move wheat 


includ 


McLain 
surplus 


outlined 
problem 


facing wheat growers and said that 
it was not the only commodity in 
trouble. Virtually all the basic com 
modities are in similar shape, he said 

The soil bank plan holds great 
promise for 1957 and later years in 


meeting these surplus problems, M 
McLain said. It is not a 
cure-all, but a temporary and emer 
gency program designed to get agri 
culture back into balance. It is too 
late in the season for the soil bank 
to have a full effect in 1956, the 
speaker pointed out in announcing the 
detailed terms of 1956 operation 
which had been made public in Wash 
ington that day 
on page 9.) 
The quality viewpoints of both mill 
er and baker were also expounded to 
the wheat group during the meeting 
Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 


panacea ul 


(These are reported 


National Federation, Chicago, said 
that a survey ol 50 mills which 
ground 85% of bakery flour made 
from Kansas wheat showed that in 
recent years these mills had to de 
pend more and more on_ strong 


wheats from outside the state to keep 
(Continued on page 156) 





AT KANSAS FIELD DAY-—-Shown in the picture at the left above, Charles 
W. Pence (left) president of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., pauses 
for a chat with R. B. Laing, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., during a rest 
period in the fleld day ceremonies, (Center) Conversing at the dining table 
are, standing: H. H. Wurtz, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, and 
seated (left to right) A. G. Hessel, Continental Baking Co., New York; Fred 


Miller-Baker 
Forum Senses 
Price Firmness 


HAYS, KANSAS Statistics 
ing, up to an implication 
firmnes 


add- 
of flour price 
were presented at a Miller- 
Baker Forum that preceded the 
wheat field day activities June 
8%. While no effort was made to pre- 
dict price trends, it was brought out 
that wheat crop prospects in Kansas 
ire below average, that there is ade- 


nere 


quate storage space to handle the 
new crop and make the loan levels 
effective and that millfeed markets 


are being restricted by changes in 


commercial feed formulation 

About 200 millers, bakers and grain 
dealers from many sections of the 
country listened to discussions of the 
various factors which affect price 
trends following a “Kansas Country 
Style Brunch” served at the Fort 
Hays Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion 

Dr. Ray Olson, head of the agron- 
omy department of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, told the group 
that recent estimates of around 140 


1956 wheat 
ibout cor 


to 145 million bushels of 


for Kansas appear to be 


rect. This compares witn 128,000,000 
last year and a 10-year average of 
203 million. Drouth has caused aban- 
donment of 14.5% of ceded acreage 
he said 

The wheat crop i ood in the 
outheastern section of the state, Dr 


Olson said. In the south central coun 
ties it is better than lest year, but 
in the north and north central areas 
it is below the level of a year ago 
The western counties will produce 
ibout the same, or po bly a little 
less than last year, he forecast 
Elevator Space Adequate 
Roy Swenson, General Mills, Inc., 


Kansas City, presented figures which 
howed that there would be adequate 


empty elevator space to take care 
of the new Kansas wheat crop. Cit- 
ing figures prepared by W. C. Theis, 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mr 
10 to 12 million 
available 


Swenson predicted 
bushels of 


space 


1.5 million 


at Kansas City, 


Pfizenmayer, Continental 


Baking Co., 


June 12, 1956 


it St. Joseph, 8 to 10 million at 
Wichita, 5 to 6 million at Hutchinson 
2 


3 million at Topeka, 6 to & million 
it Salina, 3 to 4 million at Omaha 
3 million at Lincoln, 1 to 2 million at 
Denver 


and 6 to 8 million at various 
subterminals in Kansas With this 
total of over 50 million terminal 
space, plus available farm storage 


and country elevators 
that the 1956 crop will be in 
i week after harvest, Mr 
aid. If elevator congestion develops, 
it might occur later on when 
crop harvested 

Staley 
discussing 


it seems likely 
store 


Swenson 


new 
milo is 

Maurice Johnson, 
Co., Kansas City 
pro pects, pointed out 


Milling 
millfeed 
that the cur- 


rent trend in the formula feed in- 
dustry toward low fiber feeds has 
narrowed the market for mill by- 
products. Corn and milo are the low 
fiber carbohydrates that are pre 
ferred by feed mixers, he said. Shorts 
which normally follow corn price 
trends, have been losing that rela- 
tionship in the past few years to 
some extent, possibly because of a 


For the 
less use of bran 
in formula feeds now, except for dairy 
and cattle feeds, which comprise only 
about 10% of the average Midwest 
feed mill's volume, Mr. Johnson said 


higher average fiber content 


ame reason, there is 


High-Fiber Feeds Dip 


He presented charts which showed 
that since peace in Korea, corn and 
milo have maintained a relatively 
higher price level than other feed 
grains Oats and bran-——the highest 
fiber feeds—-have fallen relatively 
lower in price, and barley and shorts 
have fluctuated in between the other 


two groups. There has been very little 
difference in the supply picture for 
feed grains during the past few years, 
each setting a 
high in level of supplie 
‘gested that miller 
special premium for 
fiber content, as a fiber 


season new all-time 

Mr. Johnson sus 
could develop a 
shorts of low 


of 7% level is not suitable for 70% 
or more of the formula feeds pro- 
duced in the Middle West 

Mr. Johnson quoted a market pre 
diction by Dean McNeal, Pillsbury 
Mills official and economic expert 


who forecast a substantial decline in 
millfeed in the next two months, bar 
ring drouth, and a July-September 


price level not much different than a 


year ago 
Norman Whitehair, Kansas State 
College extension specialist, reviewed 


briefly for the 
meaning of 


group. the 
parity. He 


current 
pointed out 


that there are three types of parity 

“old” parity based on 1610-14 rela- 

tionships; “new” parity, based on re 
(Continued n page 1 





New York, and Morris A. Wilkins, 


Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills. (Right) During a pause in the tour these 
wheat field visitors got together for a talk. Left to right, Eldon Addy, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; John Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Salina; and William 
Stoneman, Paniplus Co., Kansas City. About 1,000 millers, bakers, grain men 


and farmers attended the field day. 
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TOP VARIETY—Examining one of the top strong wheat varieties at the re- 
cent Kansas Wheat Field Day are Robert Pease (left), Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., and Marvin McLain, assistant secretary of agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. In the center, J. G. Pfister, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
turns entomologist and takes a Sherlock Holmes pose as he examines through 
a magnifying glass some of the wheat insect varieties on display at the wheat 





field day. At the right, Fred Merrill, of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
and his father Elmo Merrill, of the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
try the brain tester devised by the Kansas Extension Service and displayed 
at the wheat field day. A series of questions on wheat, designed to measure 
the contestants’ knowledge, could be answered by push button, the machine 
registering the degrees: “Wheat Expert,” “Town Farmer” and “City Slicker.” 


CHAFF ... From the Wheat Field Day _ \*''it'< sisi seus. 


The Kansas Wheat Field Day this Hays, Kansas, was selected for the 


year looked more like a western rodeo site of the 1956 Kansas Wheat Field 
than anything else. The Kansas Day had their answer when they 
Wheat Improvement Assn. provided toured the huge Fort Hays Agricul- 
ich visitor with a white straw 10- tural Experiment Station, which is 
illon hat and a bright red necker- the largest of all land-grant college 
hief stations, embracing some 3,260 acres 
x** of owned land and 800 leased 

There is one hitch, however, in x * * 
it the association relied on the Fortunately the visitors did not 
natter tatistics in orderi: 1 CrOSS- have to tour the station on foot, 
ection of ‘s supposed to cover the otherwise the stragglers might still 
ein f any average crowd. It he limping through the fields. The 
turned out that there v i great de-luxe tour required not a single 
hortage irger size This could — footstep, since the visitors were trans- 
e been interpreted int 1 number ported in style on flat bed trucks over 
interesting conclusior but Earl what certainly was several miles of 
Cro hairman of the millers’ plan- terrain. Each truck was terraced with 
roup, expressed the official ver- bales of straw so the spectators in the 
on that it meant there were more back row could see over the heads in 
brains than average in the crowd front as they moved along from one 

x* «k * demonstration point to another 

ince there was no way t ike an = . — 
urat unt, one guc is good About 70 men made the trip from 
inother as to the 5 ndance Kansas City to Hays by special train 
\ roy 7 gpg oma . ages dn Some of the bakers and allied men 
dn " . amy * wHee went on to Estes Park, Colorado, 
Owe! than attended the Hutchin where the state bakers’ association 

nm meeting a year ago but this had 


opened a convention on the week end 
Others detoured in different direc- 
tions on the way home. The return 


heen expected for two reasons. Farms 
n the Hays area are fewer and bigger 


d the meeting took place right in trip special pulled out of Hays on 
the middle of milo planting time, both Saturday leaving one passenger 
f which would cut attendance stranded. Bill Sudduth of Command 
figure er-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City, 
kk : 


arrived on the station platform just 
Those who may have wondered why in time to wave at the departing 


issistant secretary of agriculture, the 


engineer, He had the last laugh, how featured speaker, was delayed in 
ever, since he was ingenious enough Washington by conferences on the 
to reach Kansas City before the train new soil bank program, The only way 
did he could arrive in time was to fly to 
x * * Kansas City and catch a train that 
There were 24 experiment station landed him in Hays at about 2:45 a.m 
men who had a part in the demon- > & «@ 
strations and exhibits, some of them Secretary McLain’s talk reached a 
coming from other stations at Colby, much wider audience than appeared 
Garden City and Manhattan. This in the Hays Teachers College Stadium 
royal carpet treatment certainly to listen. It was broadeast on T1 Kan 
made a deep impression on the mill- is radio stations. Not all of them 


ers and bakers, few of whom prob- could handle it direct from the field; 
ibly had a full conception of the great some had to put it on recording tape 
complexity of experiment station for later use. The result was that one 
work. It was pretty obvious that a could tune in Mr. McLain somewhere 
lot of skillful planning had gone into’ almost anytime all night long 
the programs and the smooth opera 
tion of the tour proved it ' ' ® = a 1. dee 8 
0 uppiemen si Cl aa 1s 
xk * pee the ate Wheat Improvement 
sn. distributed copies of a new 
four-page brochure on better wheat 
varieties. Handsomely printed in four 
colors, it charts the progress of recent 


There was a lot of praise too for A 
the effective way in which other 
transportation problems were handled 
for which credit is due to the Hays 
Chamber of Commerce. It was not an yea; ind sets the 60% goal for 
easy problem because the visitors trong wheats next year. (Copies of 
were widely dispersed between the the two charts appearing in the 
Lamer Hotel and several motels. For prochure were published in The 
all of the scheduled events and for Northwestern Miller of June 5 on 
most of the intervening time courtesy 


cars were on hand for everyone - + :& 


xk lwo foreign visitors attended the 
A couple of program speakers had field day this year. One was Seimel 


to make some fast calculations, too Nakajima, agricultural secretary at 
to get to Hays. Lou Caster, who the Japanese embassy, Washington 
represented the baking industry as a who gave a brief talk at the Miller- 
speaker, had to come from the West (Continued on pawe 24) 





WHEAT DAY SCENES—Part of the field day regalia for millers and bakers 
was a straw hat (10-gallon style) provided for each visitor by the association 
to shield him from the wheat field sun. Here Earl F. Cross, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., chairman of the executive committee of the Konsas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., presents such a topper to Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, UL, chairman of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, who was a featured speaker on the field day program. Shown in the 


center iUlustration, in a restful pose, awaiting the start of the speaking pro- 
gram in the Hays college stadium are (left to right) Richard G. Myers, Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, and Robert C. Becker, C. J, Patterson Corp., 
Kansas City. Shown at the right is a group at the wheat plots, listening to 
W. M. Ross, of the Fort Hays Experiment Station, explain one of the tent 
projects on the farm to the truckload of millers, bakers, grain dealers and 
farmers. 
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Improved spring wheat flour busi- 
ness and heavy sales of farina in the 
outhwest were two bright spots in 
the flour sales picture last week. 
Otherwise, the wait for new crop 
vheat and firm prices dominated the 
thinking of buyers and sellers alike. 
And even the spring wheat bakery 
that was done extended 
inventories only through June 
ind into July a short way. 
iles by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 124% of five-day ca- 
pacity, up sharply from the 52% of 
the week before and better than the 
92% of a year ago, Protected price 
with a net increase of 
bout 1l¢, encouraged buyers to book 
for nearby needs, 

In the Southwest, a major buyer 
came into the market for large quan- 
tities of farina to pull the flour sales 
there out of the doldrums. Sales 
iveraged 55% of capacity, compared 


Husiness 


buyers’ 


ndvances, 


with 22% in the previous week, and 
over half of the business was the 
farina buying 

Flour sales in the central states 
fell off from the week before, with 
only seattered small lot buying re- 
ported, Sales averaged 35@40% of 


capacity, compared with 45@50% the 
week before 

In other markets, slack flour busi- 
rm was reported pretty generally. 
Icxport business was quiet. 

Itve flour sales were again limited, 
in spite of a 5¢ sack increase. Buyers 
ipparently are going to wait until 
the new: erop is harvested in July 
booking needs, 

Flour production in the U.S. last 
week averaged 92% of five-day ca- 
pacity, well ahead of the 81% figure 
for the four-day week before and 
ibout the same as the 91% produc- 
tion a year ago, Buffalo ran at the 
fastest pace at 99% of capacity, com- 
pared with 86% a week earlier and 
108°) a year earlier, All milling cen- 
ter ind areas reported increased 
production, in part because of the 
longer week last weel. Minneapolis 
production at 83% of capacity repre- 
ented the lowest production level in 
those areas reporting. (See tables on 


page 15.) 
Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills did 
their best week's flour business since 
early in April last week with bakery 
buyers booking a few weeks’ supply 
on protected price advances. Sales 
averaged 124% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 52% the week before 
and 92% the year before. 

Prices on spring patents went up 
7¢ June 4, took a 4¢ leap a day later 
and moved up and down in a 1¢ range 
the rest of the week to finish with a 
net advance of about 11¢, Buyers who 
came into the market booked only for 
June and in some cases into July. 
Mills were not pressing for bookings 
any more into the future than that, 
wanting to see what the new crop 
developments do to the market, Buy- 
ers were of the same opinion, taking 
only enough to tide them over. 

Clears demand was a little im- 
proved during the week as prices held 
steady or advanced, Some mills had 
pretty well cleaned up supplies but 
other mills lowered prices to move 
cars already on track, 

Family flour sales were slow as 
the price on large sizes of nationally 
advertised brands took a dive of 20¢ 


before 
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Flour Sales Better on 
Spring, Farina Business 


sack on two different occasions dur- 
ing the week, to finish down 40¢. Pri- 
vate label family flour advanced 
about a dime, but no bulge of busi- 
ness developed with the increase. 

Directions were reported by mills 
as good to very good. Shipments from 
spring wheat mills averaged 88% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
95% the week before and 98% the 
corresponding week a year ago 

Production of flour at Minneapo- 
lis last week averaged 83% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 66% the 
week before when Memoria! Day took 
some time out. A year ago production 
averaged 94% in the corresponding 
week, Interior Northwest production 
was up sharply from 84% two 
weeks ago to 95% last week. In the 
corresponding week last year, produc- 
tion averaged 85% of capacity. For 
the Northwest as a whole, including 
the interior and Minneapolis, produc- 
tion last week averaged 91% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 78% the week 
before and 88% a year ago 

Quotations June 8, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.02@6.17, 
short patent $6.1206.27, high glu- 
ten $6,47@6.57, first clears $5.52@ 
6.02, whole wheat $5.8206.02, 
ily $6.25@7.30. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Heavy sales of farina 
to a major buyer helped to lift last 


fam- 


week’s flour sales out of the dol 
drums in the Southwest. Over half 
of the week's business done in this 


area of the country was represented 
by the farina sales which occurred at 
the beginning of last week. A scat- 
tering of bakery flour business, some 
clears and a little export made up 
the remainder of the week's volume. 

Sales averaged 55% of 
compared with 22% in the 
week and 73% a year ago. 

The trade again showed no desire 
to purchase flour last week as prices 
worked to a higher basis and new 
crop wheat movement gained head 
way. The price advance created by a 
steadiness of milling wheat premiums, 


capacity, 
previous 


soon as the harvest movement 


is UuNn- 
der way throughout Kansas and 
prices reach a more attractive level, 


buyers may become more interested 
Until then they will rest on orders 
already made into July and August. 
This trend is characteristic of both 
the bakery and family flour markets 

Compared with a week ago, bakery 
grades were 5@10¢ sack higher. 
Family flour was down 30@40¢ sack 
while clears were about steady. Run- 
ning time was only fair while direc- 


tions were about average for this 
time of year. 
Clears showed little disparity be- 


tween low protein and higher protein 
first clears. This was brought about 
by light offerings of 11% protein 
clear and in some cases proteins of 
13% or better were substituted to 
meet 11% demand. Export inquiry 
was rather quiet. Some interest from 
Holland was not satisfied 
a variance in price ideas 
Quotations, June 8, carlots 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.72@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.62@5.65, straight $5 59 
75.62, established brands of family 
flour $6.30@7.05, first clears $4.354 
4.50, second clears $4.2504.30, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.95@4.20 
Salina: Demand was very slow for 
flour last week with prices about 5¢ 
sack higher than the previous week 


because of 


Kansas 


Shipping directions were only fair 
Texas: Demand for bakers flour 
was very quiet last week but there 


was an improvement in 
family flour as well as some export 
flour business, and _ total 
amounted to about 25°) of 
Running time continues at three to 
four days per weck. Prices were un- 
changed on family and bakers flour 
and 10¢ lower on clears. Quotations 
June 8, 100’s, cottons: Extra high 
patent family $7@7.30; standard bak- 
ers, unenriched $6@6.10; first clears 
unenriched $4.50@4.60, delivered 
Texas common points 


demand for 


sales 
capacity. 


Oklahoma City: Flour moved slow- 
ly last week and prices 25¢ 
lower on family flour but remained 
unchanged on bakery. Quotations 
June 9, delivered Oklahoma points 
carlots: Family short patent $6.50@ 
6.70, standard patent $5.80@6; bak- 
ery unenriched short patent $5.90@ 
6, 95% standard patent $5.80@5.90, 
straight grade $5.75@5.85. Truck lots 
higher on all grades 


closed 





stronger futures and low millfeed Hutchinson: Flour business was 
credits was opposed to bakers’ ideas slack last week for mills of this 
of values at this time of year. As (Continued on pag 
i Conti Slow P 
Semolina Sales Continue Slow Pace 
Another slow week was reported Production by durum mills last 


by mills selling semolina last week 
as the summer lull continued to dom- 
inate all thinking, despite a 
increase in the price of semolina 

Spaghetti and macaroni manufac- 
turers were reportedly concentrating 
on making repairs and maintenance 
of machinery while retail demand is 
so slack. Vacation time will keep 
many plants shut down for a couple 
of weeks early in July 

The price for durum wheat testing 
60 Ib. at Minneapolis was up l¢ on 
June 8 from a week earlier at $2.72 
There was little change in the hard 
wheat price. The semolina price was 
boosted 15¢ to $6.95 cwt., bulk Min 
neapolis and the 50% durum-50% 
hard wheat blends were priced at 
$6.60, up 5¢ from a week earlier. The 
price changes were said to be more 
of an adjustment of values as against 
asking prices rather than following 
the market, one mill spokesman said 


sizeable 


week was 91% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 70% the week before 
and 97% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were said to have been secured 
in fair volume by intensive effort 


Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 
apolis June 8, were as follows 
*40 to 64 Ib , i 
60 lb. or better 1 7 
9 Ib i ‘0 
8 lb ‘ it 6 
657 Ib oa 64 


*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 


approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 

capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
5-day wk Whly % 

ca- pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

June 4-8 168,500 153,948 $1 

Previous week 168,500 *11 9 ro 

Year ago 168,500 1¢ : 7 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1965-June 8, 196° 7,067,400 

July 1, 1964-June 10, 1965 7 9,367 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Prices 
Go Up and Down 
At Various Points 


Millfeed prices acted in different 
ways in different markets during the 
week ended June 11, with generally 
the heavier feeds showing strength 
or stability and bran prices off slight- 
ly. Kansas City shorts were up more 
than $3 and Buffalo flour midds. and 
red dog also advanced as much over 


a week earlier. But Minneapolis and 
Chicago prices were off slightly. De- 
mand was spotty, but there seemed 
to be no large supplies pressing on 
the market 

After a light week created by a 
holiday, formula feed production in 
the Southwest got back into full 
swing last week, and some of the 


heaviest tonnage levels of the season 
were reported. Nearly all mills oper- 
ated at normal five-day capacity, with 
some going to six days and even sev- 
en 


Good moisture reports from most 


sections .of the Southwest and a 
strong pace in commercial feeding 
operations led to the improvement 


in production and demand last week 
Poultry feed was moving at an in- 
creased volume while hog feed de- 
mand was only so-so. A good demand 
for turkey and broiler feed was indi- 
cated, but a decline in broiler meat 
prices clouded the picture somewhat. 

Down in Texas, where rains have 
been reported at scattered points in 
recent weeks and commercial broiler 
and turkey programs are moving 
ahead, the tone of the market is im- 
proved. Mills indicated heavier pro- 
duction last with some operat 
ing two shifts five to six days 

g3uying of formula feeds slowed 
down in the Northwest toward the 
end of the week following some fair 
buying earlier in the period. How- 
ever, manufacturers felt the lull was 
likely to be temporary, as feed re- 
quirements in June are usually large 
and there was no definite reason why 
business should not match that in 
past years 


week, 


Further declines in prices possibly 
contributed to the slowdown, and it 
was thought, too, that farmers 
ing busy in the fields may have cut 
down on dealer sales and consequent 
replacement of stocks. reduc- 
tions averaged about $1 


be- 


Price 
ton 

Business remained on a fairly even 
keel in the central states during the 
week ending June 6, feed manufac- 
turers report. While there was some 
variation among various firms on the 
status of sales, for the most part 
buying orders continue to average 
over the preceding year. 

Broiler feeds continue to move at 
an excellent rate, and turkey feeds 
are said to be moving up to account 
for a significant volume. There is 
some disappointment expressed over 
the failure of hog feed demand to de- 
velop sufficiently to offset the season- 
al dip in dairy feed buying, but other 
firms indicate feeds are 
moving up in volume for use in mix- 
ing, for dairy and beef 
cattle feeding 


molasses 


grass silage 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,213 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 


compared with an output of 40,024 in 
the previous week and 46,165 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
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Althou wheat futures ces had 
ome ups and downs during the week, 
the wound up the seve end- 

June 11 in a stror position 
thar tine WeeK previou Factors 
whic eemingly influenced the mar- 
ket included the progress the win- 
ter wheat crop in the uthwest, 
hedes ‘ ng, production estimates, 
weather and several Washington de- 

opment ncluding the President's 
née and s bank interpretations 

A pt posted advanc early 
in the vee} Contracts t Chicago 
nd Minneapolis weakened mid- 
week before surging forward with 

1ins of about 2@3¢. K City 
‘ nt ot expel enced sli iins all 
VECK int June 11 Al tions in 

i market vere ofl ] 4¢ on 
that d ; 

Largest net advances the week 
vere posted by December at Chi- 
cago nd Minneapolis ind March at 
Chica i nore than 3 July at 
Minne ipo had the rY est net 

Closir prices for wheat tutures 
June 11 we Chicago—Ju $2.07% 

07%, September $2.09 » 09%, 
December $2.13% @2.13 March 
$2.14%@2.14%; Kansas City July 
$2.04 % @ 2.04 Septemb« 62.07%, 
December $2.10%, Mar $2.11; 
Minneapol July $2.24 Septem 
ne Do.2 ;, December 32 

Estimate Cut 

tnoug the harvest nter 

it in tl Southwest showed good 
progre vith yields reported satis 
facto ‘ tter, a private crop re 
port forecast a smaller « p than 
est ted month ago same 
eport predicted a slignt educed 
pris wheat crop from a ir ago 

Week! illetins from Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska ere of an 
ptin 1 tenor except t t ome 
Nebraska wheat has been damaged 
beyond ( by dry ithe 

cattered showers held the har- 
vest somew it, but cuttin i start- 
ed in Kansas by the eek-end 
Weathe the spring heat area 
has bes in the past | weeks 

The proportion of new wheat com- 
n nto the free market still 
i quest mark. Report ere that 
vith Ca prices now prevailing, more 
WW I tored for government loan 

> pect for expanded exports 
if I ! ed in the mar t news 
lhe ecretar ol state i ed Con- 

t iuthorize sale or barter of 

urplus ct nodities to Iron Curtain 
countrié Some buying wv eport- 
edi t | the gral le sug- 
est tl xport wheat ide be 
returned a st entirely t private 
and f though the trade was 

t timistic about pro- 
pt ances 

I ( bought 5 millio bushels 
of West ( t white and ft red 

t ( ia took ahout 0 O00 

1 CG ’ 

P isenhowe! re- 
ported ( d some pbuyir of fu- 
tu nt theory that if | doesn't 
rur I election hi upport 
price i re likely. At prove- 
ment ndition cau elling 
Teoma 7 

\ he ce of Was ton news 
that wa I t was that US A had 
switched t i more lib inter- 
pretatior f soil bank p nents on 

p lan 1 by drout! other 
haz i h contributed ft incer- 
tainty t the ultimate icreage 
whi A e harvested 
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Wheat Futures Prices Post 
Moderate Net Increases 


Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets for the weck ending June 7 
totaled 5.7 million bushels, compared 
with 5.8 last week and 7 million 
bushels the same week a year ago. 
Minneapolis arrivals of al! classes of 
wheat, for the same period, totaled 


934 cars and of these 167 were as- 
signed to Commodity Credit Corp 
Duluth receipts amounted to 863 
cars 


At Minneapolis, good demand held 
cash wheat premiums mostly un- 
changed, except in the higher protein 
brackets, which were down 1@2¢. On 
June 8, the following trading ranges 
prevailed: Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring and No. 1 northern spring 
and 11% protein wheat 3@5¢ over 
the Minneapolis July price; 12% pro- 
tein 5@9¢ over; 13% protein 7@11¢ 
over; 14° protein 12@16¢ over; 
15% protein 14@18¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 22@26¢ over 

Demand was good, from both ele- 
vators and mill buyers, for the light 
durum carlot receipts. Buyers were 
lenient on discounts and were willing 


to pay edges for some cars. Prices 
were 1@2¢ higher. (See table on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 8 


is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 

Ordinar $ 94a 1% 
11 Protelr 9% @ 1% 
1 Protein I i ‘ 
l Protein au ‘ 
14 Protein KM @2.42% 
1 Protein io”~Gd 44% 
16 Ir n sa : 

Protein premiu ‘ ¢ eact 
‘ higher 

Fest Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

ne cent premium each It over 8 Ib 
1¢ discount each %& Ib. under 8 1 


Premiums Hold Steady 


New wheat arrivals picked up con- 


siderably over the week-cnd at Kan- 
sas City but the market was bare 
of high-side offerings which would 
interest millers. Generally the new 
wheat was low in protein, below 
13% protein, and high in moisture, 
grading tough Because of the lack 
of desirable offerings, demand was 


only fair and premiums for the mill 


ing side of the cash range held 
steady. Ordinary and low-end pre 
miums dropped a maximum of 8&¢ 
during the week, most of the de- 


cline coming Monday. After holding 
around 12¢ over through most of the 
weck, ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter dropped to 4@5¢ over on June 


11. For 12.5% protein the range was 
6@28¢ over and on 14% it was 
94 34¢ over. In each case the high 
side was steady 

As in the past when the market 


became concerned over the future of 
the President, the trend wes bullish 
in futures. The basic July future 
had opened last week at $2.01, and by 
June 8, with the news of the Eisen 
hower illness, it had advanced to 
$2.07%. On Monday, with danger 
apparently out of the way, the future 
settled back to $2.04% 

receipts were far 
vious week, totaling : 


below the pre 


against 


~ 


57 cars 


566 in the previous period and 638 
a year ago 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 8 


is shown in the accompanying table 


1 lark and Hard $2.14 @2.44% 
Dark and Hard 1 972.44 
\ lDbark and Har ‘ 
a { Dark and Hard 9% @2.40 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 











WEERLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT) 

Fiour production in principal manufa it porting tly t The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of pr na t t! t timated 
output of all mille in the U.S. expre lin J 

June 4 j 11 Jur 8.1 
19 1oh4 19% 
Vorthwe ‘ 4 ” 1 
Southwest l 1 4 i 
Buffalo , ' 
Central 1 8 it? ’ 
Nortl In ‘ ‘ ' ‘4 
Total ' 
Percentage of tota I mutput ' 
*Revised 
" produ ' 
Percentage of capacity operat lu Il to 
June 4 i um J ! } j June t 
19 ee 1% ’ i” 
rthwest 7 49 
uthwest . 9 igi 
huff ‘ ” b) l a4 
Central ar ! ‘ ' un 
N. Pacifie Coa ) ry ‘ ‘ 07) 
I , ‘1 ‘1 15% 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapotis 
day weel Flour % 1 vee I ur “ 
capacit utput t t 7 t itput tivit 
June 1-5 278 oo 7 73 y j io i® 
Previou weel ] a1 ’ | | ) ae 
Year ago 9,850 1,1 l oi 
'wo years ago 9,450 7874 ' ' 49 
Five-year average Ty a1 
ren eur average I 
0 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) ! ' ' n Minne in 
i it se orth | , 
> day wee Fleur % ue M 
capaci output : . i Wlour % we 
June 4-8 1 1.9 961,64 "4 { ity tivit 
I’re yu ' 1 1,9 6,164 j i i f of 
Year age i ! yer 4 ' 
i i ‘ 
[wo yea T " i TT ' ‘ 5 
i en erage 1 : + 
‘ of 
Per ear a rag £0 
"a ! I i 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACTEIOC COAST 
Kentuel North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir i the rth J fle Const 
Kinia, Georgia and « tern M ws Sentile, Tacoma and Interior 
6-day weel Milour % Washington Mills 
capac itput t ! , j 
Jun | ‘ i t ity t t t 
Ire ' 421,601 i 
j ’ ii 7 
Year 671,4 f ' 
j ” 
lwo 14 ‘ 1 , ' 
j ‘ v7 ” 
4, , | i ‘ “ 
! " 
*! | I 
BUPTALO 
la weed hlour 
ipacit tput ' t Vortland and taterior Oregon Mille 
June ‘ i ” "y J 174,108 ao 
l’re " 17 il j 
y ' in” i ” 
rw ‘ 159 i9 TL ’ 
' , 13 
Ter j 
MILLIRED OUTPUT 

i ' ' ' ne for ‘ ' 

th f ¢ i i 1 the 

Kat ‘vit nad t Jouept (tv) 7 ' l / nd t! 
La ' Montat neluding Minnea; ’ f i ‘ 
Hut yi t ited on the | 

lee 
produ t 
ju ‘ ' 
ir 
1 ' , 
’ i , 
1954 
14% 
iv ; 
| 
11 ' in for fr ] to 15 ecarpor fw 1 
Ite 
he ern white heat. exporter intimate 
it f th hu ht still go 

At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard t e Gul pu ne indicated at 
winter wheat was reported selling I t 12 cargos uid move out of 
June 11 at $2.29%4231%. delivered Portland, Other nev ndicated that 
Texas common points. Demand was Portugal ud} 1 this market for 
fair, but offerings were light as most pproximately a dozen cargos but 

Yu confirr : ,@ 
wheat was moving into government nothing ' wyrbes t the end of 
loan the week. Japan by-paseed this mar 

ket, taking Canadian larly eason 
France in Strong export bookings look ry promising 

Unexpected entry of France into ‘The wheat, of course, will come out 
the wheat markets of the Pacific of ernment tock The wheat 
Northwest provided a new outlet for crop in the Pacific Northwest is fair 
surplus wheat of this area. The mid ly promising, although farmers would 
die of last week that country came welcome he y rain 














WHEAT QUALITY 
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quality up to bakers’ standards, This 
became a severe penalty and econom- 
ic waste on all—miller, baker and 
wheat producer, 


As a result of the wheat improve- 
ment program this situation is now 
reversing, Mr. Steen said. In the past 
year these mills had to buy 17% of 
their total grind outside the state, 
compared with 35% in the previous 
year. Mills must use about 50% of 
the mill mix, or even more occasion- 
ally, in the form of strong wheats to 
balance off the mellow types for bak- 
ery flours, Mr, Steen said in point- 
ing out that a trend toward stronger 
flours in bakeries began about the 
that wheat varieties in Kansas 
tarted moving away from strong 
types. The reversal of the past two 
has been vastly helpful, Mr. 
Steen said in commending growers, 
Kansas State College and the asso- 
ciation for this development. 

Louis EF. Caster, chairman of the 
American Institute of Baking and 
director of the American’ Bakers 
Assn., spoke for the baking industry. 
Mr. Caster is head of the Keig-Ste- 
yvens Baking Co., Rockford, Il. 

Mr. Caster pointed out that the 
consumer is a hard taskmaster, The 
housewife wants “fresh" bread above 
all else, and judges bread primarily 
by feel, confusing softness with fresh- 
ness. Bakers must produce the kind 
of loaf the housewife will buy. Mr. 
Caster traced some of the changes 
in baking procedures which brought 
about greater need for stronger flours. 

Flour today must carry the added 
weight of more inert ingredients 
Based on flour, sugar content of bread 
now is generally around 9%, milk 
solids 4% and shortening 34%%, Mr 
Caster said, This compares with 5%, 
zero, and 2%, respectively, that were 
common in the twenties, High speed 
machinery and greater automation in 
the bakery-—-brought on by the need 
for more economical use of labor— 
require doughs that will stand much 
more abuse through mechanical han- 
dling, he pointed out. Again, keeping 
quality, larger volume and toasting 
characteristics are better in bread 
made with strong gluten flours, he 
emphasized 


tinned 


years 


Preference a Vital Factor 


Consumers 
they 


must be served what 
want, Mr. Caster said in warn- 
that the bread industries may 
become too complacent about 
markets. Wheat growers, mill- 
bakers must get out and fight 
more aggressively if they are to main- 
tain their current share of the food 
advised, 


have taken our markets too 
for granted,” Mr. Caster de- 
clared, “and we are in danger of los- 
ing them to other foods. Dairy groups 
are spending $6 million to promote 
consumption of their products, Citrus 
groups have a similar $6 million pro- 
motion under way. The American 
Meat Institute spends $3.5 million and 
livestock groups are now organizing 
to add $3 million more to their fund.” 

Referring to the role of the baker 
in marketing of wheat, Mr, Caster 
cited figures which showed that of 938 
million bushels of wheat raised, the 
miller ground 450 million for domes- 
tie needs and 50 million for export. 
The miller produced 150 million sacks 
of four for bakers and 50 million for 
others, and the baker produced the 
equivalent of 2 billion loaves of bread 

For his share, the baker has not 


ing 
have 
their 


oTs 


intake, he 
"We 


much 
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taken an unfair toll, he said. Refer 
ring to the recent USDA bread cost 
figures, which showed large increases 
in costs of producing bread, Mr 
Caster said that the increase in the 
bakers’ share of total bread costs was 
incurred by higher ingredient and la- 
bor expense. Virtually the entire 
benefits of automation in the baking 
industry have gone to wages, he 
declared and cited figures from finan 
cial statements of publicly-owned 
baking corporations which showed net 
profits after taxes of 2.3¢ per dollar, 
a decline from the level of a 
years ago. 


few 


“We know that wheat farmers have 
felt the impact of the 23 million acre 
adjustment they have already had to 
make,” Mr. McLain said. “The 
of volume has affected total 
directly. Further would increase 
the pinch, That’s where the acreage 
reserve program of the Soil Bank 
comes into play. Its payments will 
permit wheat farmers, as a group, to 
make necessary additional production 
adjustments without current 
income, By using the wheat acreage 
reserve, they can get the wheat car 
ryover down to manageable size in 3 
or 4 years and not be hurt financial! 
while they are doing it 


loss 
income 
cuts 


loss of 


“The initiation of the soil bank will 
not mean any lessening of our othe 
efforts to help meet the farm prob 
lem on varied fronts 
tion activities will There 
will be increased operations in the 
direct purchase of surplus commodi 
ties. Special programs, like the school 
milk plan, will be continued and ex 
panded. We will continue to seek the 
widest market outlets for surplus 
production, both at home and through 


Price stabiliza 


continue 


the various export programs. Basic 
research will be expanded. In short 
we will continue to use every tool 


at our command to improve the posi 
tion of agriculture. We know there i 
no easy solution, no single cure, but 
we are determined to take every pos 
sible action which promises to be 
soundly constructive.” 


The speaker was introduced by D1 
James A. McCain, president of Kan 


sas State College, who said his insti 


tution was proud to be associated 
with the wheat improvement work 
Charles W. Pence, president of the 
Wheat Improvement Assn., presided 
and introduced the speakers. The 
McLain talk was broadcast on 11 
Kansas radio stations 


Experiment Station Tour 


A tour that impressed every visitor 
to the Hays experiment station start 
ed early in the afternoon. Under the 
direction of W. W. Duitsman 
intendent of the s; tion, the millers 
bakers and farmers were put aboard 
a fleet of trucks and transported to 
15 key spots in the experimental 
fields. At each stopping place on the 


Supe I 


tour, a member of the staff at Hays 
or one of the other state experiment 
Stations explained the work being 


carried out and how it related to com 
mercial needs. The tour embraced not 


only wheat experiments and breed 
ing nurseries but also that of the 
other grains and many soil manage 


ment projects, It was a birds-eye sur 
vey of the whole Hays 


At the beginning and end of the 
tour the visitors had an opportunity 
to view more than a dozen education 
al exhibits set up in and the 
station's seed house. These gave many 
explanatory details about wheat work 
or showed special equipment designed 
for use at the Hays station. Assisting 
the Hays personnel were many from 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 
and the extension department 


program 


about 





Jack Cumming 


Pillsbury Plant 
Shifts Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS Four appoint- 
ments in the production division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have been 
nounced by John P, Snyder, Jr., 
president in charge of production 


an- 
vice 


They are Jack Cumming, manager 
of the Louisville plant; Arthur R 
Munson, manager of the Minneapolis 
plant; Ray Jones, Jr., manager of the 
Los Angeles mix plant; and Lonnie R 
Wright, manager feed production 

Mr. Cumming has been manager of 
the Minneapolis plant since 1946. He 
joined Pillsbury in 1928 and worked 
in production at the Buffalo and Min- 
plants. He was appointed 
manager of the Atchison plant in 1939 
and manager of the Minneapolis plant 
in 1946 

Mr. Munson started with the firm 
in the grain accounting department 
at the Minneapolis mi'l in 1928. He 


neapolis 


has served as office manager at the 
plant since 1945. 

tay Jones, Jr., began with the 
company in 1952 as manager of the 


buying department in Los 
was named specialty plant 
tendent in 1954 and mix 
intendent in 1955 

Mr. Wright was formerly Louisville 
plant manager. He joined Pillsbury in 
1951 when the company acquired the 
Ballard & Ballard Co. of Louisville 
He started with Ballard & Ballard in 


Angeles, 
superin- 
plant super- 





Arthur R. Munson 
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1939 as a millwright helper, advanced 
to production foreman and later 
served as superintendent of flour and 
feed mills. In 1947 he became produc- 
tion manager of the Louisville plant 
and in 1953 was appointed plant man- 
ager. Mr. Wright will move to feed 
division headquarters in Clinton, 
Iowa 
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lationships of the past 10 years; and 
“transitional” parity, which is the in- 
terim figure being used in moving 
from “old” to “new” parity. The basic 
wheat figure for 195€ is 82%% of 
“transitional” parity, and amounts to 


an average of $2 bu. for wheat on the 


farm 

Since the parity concept became 
law, the figure for wheat has in- 
creased every year but three, Mr 


Whitehair pointed out. One of the de- 
clining years is the current one. The 
gross advance in this period has been 
$1.38 bu. while loan support levels 
have advanced $1.65, the difference of 


27¢ being attributable to rate in- 
creases 

In a report on progress of the 
Wheat Improvement Assn. work, 


Charles W. Pence, president, pointed 
to an increase of 16.5% in area seeded 
to strong gluten wheats this year, 
bringing the total to 32%. At the 
same time, weak gluten wheats were 
virtually eliminated, dropping to 


16%. Mr. Pence said the govern- 
ment loan discount of 20¢ bu. on 
weak gluten types was very helpful 


in achieving the virtual elimination of 
such wheats 

The gain in strong wheats last 
year probably would have been even 


greater, Mr. Pence said, were it not 
for some shortage of cash among 
farmers who did not want to buy 
seed. He said the drouth of the past 


two years may hurt the association's 
program next year because some 
farmers may be inclined to blame the 
lower yields on the new varieties they 
seeded 

Mr. Pence 
points 


said that the two big 
needed to make a success of 
the program are (1) te!l the farmer 
why he should grow the strong gluten 
types and (2) get every local country 
elevator man to understand and sup- 
port the program. 

On the evening of June 7, preceding 
the field day, millers of Kansas wheat 
were hosts to bakers and other guests 
at a dinner at the Lamer Hotel. The 
banquet program included a panel 
discussion on how new wheat vari- 
eties are developed. Elmer G. Heyne, 
of Kansas State College; Virgil John- 
hard winter wheat research co- 
USDA, Lincoln, Neb., 
Reitz, in charge of wheat 
USDA, Beltsville, Md., 
were the speakers 


son, 
ordinator for 
and L. P 
research of 


Dr. Jphnson showed how wheat re- 
throughout the nation is co- 
ordinated through planning confer- 
ences and how wheats are tested in 
different locations to get quicker re- 
ports on various characteristics. Dr 
Heyne showed how a wheat 
made to develop a new variety and 
how parents are selected. Dr. Reitz 
showed the 17 steps necessary to at- 
tain an approved wheat variety after 
the selection has taken place, 
which usually requires about 13 years 
of testing 

The 


search 


cross 18 


program was 


discussion on 


followed by a 
general the subject 
which dealt primarily with the need 
for emphasizing the factor of milling 
and baking qualities in wheat 
selection 


variety 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Identify 


PINK WHEAT 


the sure, quick way 

with BLAK-RAY 
i-treating l such 
e br t under 

} k light such as 
M ad not fluoresce t in be 
ntities of 1% with 


For Complete Information, Write: 


BLACK LIGHT CORP. OF AMERICA 


Dept. NM, San Gabriel, Calif 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 


Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 





. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 





















(i 


fal 


“For SUPER Results 


BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 


























VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


ipacity 6,000/ 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 
Founded 1852 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 
GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo, MERCHANTS 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 





aie 
ff 





OFFERING TWICE MONTHLY 
SAILINGS FROM PACIFIC 
COAST PORTS TO: 


JAPAN, KOREA »*> FORMOSA 
PHILIPPINES, SAIGON +> BANGKOK 


Seattle 4 Vancouver, B.C. Portland 1 
618 Second Avenue 732 Marine Bldg. 1320 S.W. Broadway 
MAin 7500 PAcific 9242 CApitol 6-2611 
Pier 50 Terminal Dock Term.: No. | Berth 2 


— «(| 
Bartlett and Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 











gically locat- 


tors, We orig: 
at and 


Due to our strate 
leva 


eit 


d country © 
\ity whe 


catisty the 


OFALOOTALO 
Stat entete® 


DOr essors- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 
ST. LOUIS, MO 























GRAIN TRADERS—lItaly might as 
well be an island dependent upon 
groin dealers for its subsistence since 
it no longer supplies itself. The only 
means of coping with the dangers of 
this situation is to treat these in- 
dispensable men of business as func- 
tionaries to be watched over closely. 
—From the Memoirs of Hadrian, 
Emperor of Rome, A.D. 185. 


MIDWIFE OF HYDRO-—Flour mil- 
lers, wenerally, are a public spirited 
breed, enriching their communities in 
many ways, often overlooked or for- 
gotten by those who reap the benefit 
of their endeavors. Sometimes recog- 
nition of their works comes late, and 
uch was the case in St. Jacobs, Ont. 
when on May 14, 1956, the Ontario 
Iiydro” Eleetrie Power Commission 
celebrated its 50th anniversary, On 
that occasion tribute was paid to a 
former flour miller, when a memor- 
in} was unveiled at St. Jacobs to the 
late Elias Weber Bingeman Snider. 

It has been said that Mr. Snider, 
with faith, determination and hard- 
headed business sense, was really 
the midwife at the birth of Hydro. 
He took the idealism of D, B, Det- 
another Kitchener area hero, 
and shaped it for Sir Adam Beck, the 
recognized father of Hydro, who car- 
ried the project through the many 
economic and political trials it faced 
in its first year. In spite of Sir Adam 
Beck, the great fight for Hydro would 
have been lost without the public sup- 
port inspired by the evangelical efforts 
of Mr. Detweiler and Mr. Snider. Sir 
Adam Beck was greatly honored in 
his own time and ever since. Recog- 


weiler 


nition came to Mr, Detweiler, long 
dead, when ceremonies three years 
ago renamed a major transformer 


station at nearby Petersburg in his 
honor. The accomplishments of Mr. 
Snider were brought from the depths 
of memory where they have long 
linvered, at the recent ceremony in 
St. Jacobs. When unveiling the me- 
morial, the Lieutenant Governor of 
Ontario, Louis O, Breithaupt set the 
record straight when he reminded 
those present that without Mr, Sni- 
der, Hydro might not have been a 
SUCCES! 

Elias Weber Bingeman Snider, 
known across the Province as “E. W. 
B." was chairman of meetings in 
Berlin (now Kitehener) on June 9, 
1902, and again on Feb, 17, 1903, at 
whieh time the idea of the publicly- 
owned power system was sold to the 
municipalities. Mr, Snider, who had 
made a name for himself by bringing 
the roller method of milling grain 
from Europe to Canada, went on to 
become chairman of the Ontario 
Power Commission and conducted 
the exhaustive investigations leading 
to the passage of the Hydro Electric 
Power Commission legislation, He 
might have been a member of the 
first HEPC, and even chairman, but 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


chose, because of his 64 years, to 
retire 
Elias W. B. Snider was a second 


cousin of the grandfather of Clifford 
M. Snider who now owns and oper 
ates the flour mill at St. Jacobs, first 
started in 1851. The mill was burned 
in 1922 and again in 1931. It was 
modernized in 1951, 100 years afte 
founding, under the supervision of 
Clifford M. Snider, who is the fourth 
generation of Snider flour millers 


ees 
50 Years Ago: 


Item—English country millers have 
had a very bad time for months and 
months. The scarcity of strong flour 
naturally made bakers here chary of 
using English country marks. It was 
not that this particular kind of flour 
was of unsatisfactory quality; in a 
general way the reverse was the case 
It was simply because when the 
baker bought English country flour 
he had nothing to mix with it. Now 
that spring wheat flour is making its 


way through London, things are 
changed and bakers, who for a long 
time would not look at English 
brands, are beginning to ask after 
them. 

The Northwestern Miller and its 
staff artist were having some fun 


with an alleged report of archeologi 
cal exvacations in Egypt which were 
said to have disclosed “a great num 
ber of. granite blocks deeply cut in 
hieroglyphic characters, with illustra- 
tions in bas relief.” “Translation” by 
a member of the Miller staff “proved 
them to be excerpts from the Egypti- 
an Miller, a milling journal apparent 
ly published at Alexandria about 232 
B.C., during the reign of Ptolemy 





“The Cheops Valley Millers’ Asso 
ciation met at Thebes last 
Members present reported wheat in 
good condition notwithstanding the 
late Nile flood. Member Ramerod 
proposed a novel plan for consolida 
tion of mills looking to the reduct 
tion of cost of material and manu 
facture, limiting of output and main 
tenance of prices. After prolonged 
discussion, resulting in the demise of 
several members, the plan was tabled 
as impractical and probably illegal.” 


moon 
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III.” The original publication, it was 
presumed, was on papyrus, “but the 
transcript was later laboriously 
graven on enduring granite in order 
that the record might be preserved.” 
The Northwestern Miller said with 
tongue in cheek that its reproduction 
of the Egyptian record was prompted 
by the obvious fact that millers of 
232 B.C. were troubled “by much the 
same problems as are those of the 
present day, and trade conditions ap- 
pear to have been similar to those 
of our own time.” Three of the 12 
illustrated items from the Egyptian 
Miller which appeared in The North- 
western Miller of Feb. 14, 1906, are 
1eproduced below. 

Reporting on the great earthquake 
and fire which destroyed three- 
fourths of the city of San Francisco, 
Cal., early in the year 1906, The 
Northwestern Miller’s correspondent 
wrote: 


“The milling business of the city is 
absolutely paralyzed. Not a mill is 
left standing out of all the following: 
Capitol Mills, Sacramento and 
Drumm streets; National Mills, Bat- 
tery and Pacific street; Yolo Mills, 
Main and Mission streets; Yosemite 
Mills, Eighth and Bryant streets; 
American Mills, Greenwich and Bat- 
tery streets; Del Monte Mills, Sec- 
ond and Brannan streets; Globe 
Mills, Lombard and Chestnut streets; 
Custom Mills (feed), Eighth and 
Bryant streets; Eagle Mills (feed), 
Seventh and Berry; and Starr Mills 
(feed), First and Townsend. 

“All the spice and coffee mills were 
burned, also all warehouses except 


one grain warehouse on the sea wall 
and the Atlantic warehouse on 
Broadway streets, 


Bat- 


tery and which 
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latter building stands alone in the 
very center of a district absolutely 
ruined. How it escaped destruction 
will remain a mystery. Adjoining it 
there is not a brick of the building 
left standing, while across the street 
the Hazlitt and Danforth warehouses 
and the American Biscuit Co.’s build- 
ing are in ruins. 

“At Stockton, the Stockton Milling 
Co. is doing business as usual, the 
mill running day and night. A car- 
load of flour is being regularly de- 
livered every day for the relief of 
the sufferers. So far as can be found 
out, all the other mills throughout 
the state are uninjured. 

“The 14-story Merchants’ Ex- 
change building will have to be large- 
ly rebuilt. Within a week, the grain 
men will have temporary quarters 
for their business. Oregon and Wash- 
ington will probably be called on first 
for all the grain and flour they can 
furnish, but a large business with 
the west and northwest will be done. 

“Concerning the actual loss to the 
city, it is now estimated that $300,- 
000,000 will come near the mark. The 
insurance commissioners figure the 
insurance at $175,000,000 to $200,000,- 
000 among about 80 companies, and 
that not more than three or four will 
be unable to pay in full. In the sub- 
treasury there is $175,000,000 in coin 
and currency; the mint contains 
$200,000,000 in coins; the Hibernia 
Bank has $50,000,000 in deposits, and 
the vaults in all other banks are in- 
tact, so there is little prospect of 
shortage of money for the purpose 
of going ahead with business and the 
reconstruction of the city. Confidence 
is expressed and much enthusiasm 
is apparent.” 





“The Alexandria & Rome Trireme 
Co. announces that it will no longer 
flour 


be responsible for loss on 


shipped in papyrus covering. Only 
packages made of tanned skins, stout 
be ac- 


wood or beaten bronze will 


cepted hereafter, save at shipper’s 
millers resent the 
ruling and by first heavy freight will 


dispatch a hundred stone hiero- 


risk. Alexandria 


glyphic blocks with graven protest.” 


“Several Alexandria millers are 
holding more than a hundred galley 


loads of flour off the isle of Crete 


During a severe storm, recently, a 
flour galley was struck by lightning. 
By an odd freak of nature or a 


hitherto unknown principle, the goods 
were made very white and brought a 
fancy price in the Italian market. It 
is hoped that lightning will again 
strike and whiten the large amount 
of flour now being held in the storm 
district.” 
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THE PROTEIN IN WHEAT 


ESPITE 
tior I 


the well known decline in consump- 


wheat food products in this country, 


wheat iccording to those who know about such 
thing furnishes 25% of the protein in our diet 
Wheaten bread therefore cannot properly be called 
a low protein food. Yet there seems to be a signifi- 
cantly widespread unawarene of this fact. The 


error is so widespread and persistent, for example, 


is to lead the editors of the Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies (Chicago Daily Drovers Journal, Omaha 
Daily Journal-Stockman, Kansas City Daily 
Drovers Telegram and St. Louis Daily Livestock 


Reporter) to an unwarranted conclusion 
that 


Noting 
nutrition experts predict “a continuation of 


the trend toward more higt these 


protein foods,” 
that this will mean the consump- 
red meat and less wheat flour. They 


editor issume 


tion ot more 


We find the starche ind high energy foods 


taking it on the chin, so to speak. Americans ate 
only 101 pounds of potatoes each in 1955, down 
from 128 pounds since the prewar period. Wheat 
flour consumption dipped from 157 to 122 pounds 


during the ume period. Why this dip? Well, for 
one thing, analysts conclude that Americans ap- 
parently prefer high protein foods and can afford 
to buy the Further, they say, relatively fewer 
people in what they term as the energy-burning 
bracket (age 10 to 55), plus the fact that machines 
have decre ed the amount physical exertion in 
vork and play, have reduced the public’s need for 
the ene! foods. Analysts feel that these last 
t » fact ilone wiped ut a potential market 
for 83 million bushels of wheat in the 1940-50 
decade 
Clearly this prospectus rests upon a mistaken 
issumpt concerning the protein content of 
vheat. Declining consumption of wheat food prod 
uct reality, but it | i much more com- 
prehensive explanation known to the bread- 
tuff industri 
Clearly ilso, wheats bread ha gone far 
toward establishing its reputation as an energy 
dd. Bread promotion recent years seemingly 
h ! far in emphasizit this virtue as to 
cure such other qualitis protein content. It 
not urprising, therefore that wheat hread 
hould be rated as a lo protein food doomed to 
till further crowding fi the diet by meat and 
lairy products. Unhappily the baking industry has 
ntributed to this unfounded assumption by many 
of its specialty bread pr tions, which either di- 
rectly o1 inference, create the impression that 
rd te bread has deficiencies (protein, for 
t t must be died by specialty in- 
ed t rh j in hortcoming among 
ke! eldom has a ecialty loaf been mer- 
chandised without some explicit or implied detrac- 
t erits of stand i white bread 
I t wheat protein diffe from meat protein is 
t technicality ibtedly contributing 
to the perverted reputat f bread grain. Wheat 
prote iid to lack « tain growth-prornoting 
tituents. Thi hould be no serious difficulty 
inv but those ho hold to the fatuous 
| tical notion that there can or ought to 
e te and pertect I d. Re irdle of how 
nd ti iy be in the ‘ ill toods are de 
pendent upon others to achieve a diet balance. In 
the cas f wheat prot th reliance occasions 
! disal ty, for the nee upplementary foods 
ire present n the ordinary diet-—-they are the 
eat nd dairy and po products which are 
bread natural compani 
It not unnatural the editor of a Corn 
Pelt d to exult over eems to be a trend 
t ! consumpt f red meat, but his 
crystal hould be 1 { cautiously when it 
that th , ibout through less 
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In view of the natural affi 
nity of bread and meat, the crystal sphere would 
do well to find some added promise that both will 


consumption of wheat 


go on together toward greater and greater service 
to mankind, each making its own valuable contri- 
bution toward man's nutritional need 


MAN AND THE MACHINE 
nonsense which characterizes most 


HE utter 
of the fearsome currently ad- 


vanced against automation is forcefully cataloged 
by the public relations department of FE. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. in a booklet bringing together 
prepared for previous distribution to Du 
Pont stockholders. The writers disclose that back 
in the beginnings of the modern industrial era the 
same sort of nonsense was heard. When the Scotch 


objections 


essays 


engineer named James Watt developed a practical 
engine run by steam, distraught spirits, 
Karl threat to 
humanity, for much of the work undertaken by the 
machines previously 
Thus, 
would soon render 


many 


among them Marx, saw in it a 


new had been performed by 


human hands machines, it was argued, 
man unnecessary, for, with no 
work for him to do, he 


would soon wither away 


“Down with the machine,” cried these anguish 


ed souls, and to this end looms were smashed and 


factories set afire, all on the premise, scarcely less 
prevalent today in certain quarters, that they were 
undermining the livelihoods of the people. In Bel 
gium workers would slip off their wooden shoes, o1 
sabots, and use them to jam the machinery, thus 
inventing a word that was to survive the practice 
and take a permanent place in the lexicon of eco 
nomic subversion 
The 


change ultimately 


absurdity to which such resistance t 


advanced came to a preposter 
ous climax in France, where an economist with a 
droll sense of humor introduced into the chamber 
would have made it il 
Dull axe 
would obviously render the cutting of a tree more 
difficult 
jobs for many additional woodsmen. Today's debate 
the social attitude 


that underlies this specimen of irresponsible think 


of deputies a motion that 
legal to sharpen an axe he pointed out 
require much more labor and thus provide 


upon automation shrilly revive 


ing. No such measure has yet 
the Congress of the United State 
too bad, for 
ment to end all argument—in a way not to the 
taste of those who are the foes of automation 
“Automation says Du Pont, “ha 
scribed a i pushbutton system for 
Broadly 


correct to 


been suggested to 
which is rather 
it doubtless would provide the argu 


heen de 
pushing but 


tons however, it is misleading and in 


regard automation as a separate and 


isolated development. Amazing and significant as 


some of the new electronic instruments may be 
they are nothing more than a logical extension of 
the use people have learned to mal of tools. If 


is a proce that has been going on ever since the 
man learned that a rock could be moved 


lever than it with his 


first cave 


more easily with a could 
bare hands 
“Invention of the 


clined plane, the wedge and other basic tools in 


wheel, the pulley, the in 


creased the capacity of each worker and permitted 


one man to do the work of many. In primitive 
societi« uch developments were preeted with 
cheer rather than disgruntlement. Organized 
fear were to await the rise of organized fear 


maker 
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“The fact f course, have long since proved 
the alarmists wrong. The mechanical, chemical 
and electronic marvels we have seen have not 
brought about unemployment. On the contrary, 
they have multiplied and increased employment 
many times because each new development has 


whole fields of business 


which did not exist before 


opened up new activity 


“And even in those fields where new products 
involved, the 


chinery and new instrumentation has never failed 
to increas« 


are not introduction of new ma- 
the over-all opportunity for more and 
better jobs 
Technology 
worker. The 


can be sold 


It is a simple mathematical process 
multiplies the amount of 
more goods, the more cheaply 
lhe more cheaply 
the bigger the market they can find. The bigger 
the market, the more people 
ployed to fill the demand.” 


goods per 
they 
they can be sold, 


who must be em- 
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The great necessity of civilized man is gov- 
ernment. But throughout the ages, 
greatest enemies of man has been government— 
BIG GOVERNMENT 


premier politician has been able to carry on his 


one of the 
Always the monarch or 
adventures in politics by grabbing in shameful 


percentages the incomes of the people 
loading them with vast debts 


and by 
This is the oldest 
of rackets, now being palmed off on our people 
as something 
that is the politician 
Behind the White House and the array of states- 


new. The element in government 


must be guarded against 
men in the House and Senate and in the mansions 
of the governors all over America are the politi 


cal leaders or bosses who call the turns. The 
biggest weapon they have for buying power is 
the taxes squeezed out of all our citizens. And 


the worst of these is the income tax—particu- 
larly that huge part of it which is squeezed out 
of the politician's Little 
Man.—John 1 commentator and 


pamphleteer 


beloved charge—the 


Flynn, radio 


LAMENT FOR A LOAF OF BREAD 


ROM Mi (. Field, a Minneapolis housewife, 
Fk addre undivulged, core this letter to The 
Northwestern Miller 
Dear Sit 

In a recent issue of your interesting newspaper 


(The Northwestern Miller 
quoted two letters; on 
a reply from Fred H, Laufenburg of the 
Pakers Association, Ine. Hay 
inform you that I agree 
Buyer ha 

and I have | 


loaves of bread 


May 22 
from kx-Bread Buyer 


nage 27) you 
and 
Wisconsin 
ing read both, I must 
with every word Ex-Bread 
ritten, In all the countries my 
I have bought ut least twenty 

veekly, but in the United States I 
four or five 


family 
ed in 
purchase only The reason is 
that it is the worst bread we have ever tasted. It 
which brand I obtain, it has to he 
mpletely disguised with butter 
make it 


housewife buys thi 


weekly 


doesn't matter 
toasted ind ¢ and 


preserves ti ippetizing. The American 
rubbish because she has no 
Whether it j the 
idded 


no idea, but on 


alternative and di 
the wheat itself 


ould not want to try to 


mono 
viycerides, the itamins, or 
I have 
live by bread alone here in Minnesota 

“I have yet to find a bakery where I can pur 
light of 


ure one can find in 


chase the iden crusted loaf 
that Fred H. L 


Milwaukesr 


texture 
iufenburg 


Breathes there a Minneapolis baker with bread 
0 bad (apologies to William Wordsworth and his 
man with ul so dead") as to render him too 


timid to accept Mr Field's 
Paging Mr taker' Paging Mr 


Miller Vill act a 


skepticel challenge? 
Field! The North 


western mediator but not as 


umpire! 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





«HK. Modernity 


How to pay for modernizing and 
rehabilitating old flour mills is as 
much a problem in the U.K. as it is 
in North America. Wilfred D. Vernon, 
chairman of the Spillers’ flour milling 
group, told the company’s 65th annual 
meeting that current margins can 
only support major new construction 
if it is combined with assets already 
installed before the onset of inflation. 
The ability to do this must clearly 
diminish as time goes on, he pointed 
out 

Mr. Vernon stressed that it is of 
first importance that the British flour 
milling industry should maintain and 
increase its efficiency. A primary req- 
ulsite towards this end is capital in- 
vestment in the modernization and 
expansion of operating equipment, He 
declared: “It is a source of anxiety in 
the milling industry whether at to- 
day's capital costs a reasonable return 
can be obtained on an investment in 
new works.” 


The meeting was told that Spill- 
ers has spent the equivalent of $47.6 
million on the modernization and 
extension of existing plants and the 
acquisition of new subsidiary com- 
panies in the past 10 years. The 
money came wholly from the firm's 
own resources, 


Part of Spillers’ modernization pro- 
gram was necessitated by damage 
sustained during the war; but there 
has been extension, too, and Spillers 
is now one of the best equipped mill- 
ing groups in Europe with a comple- 
ment of highly-trained technical per- 


sonnel 


Pumping Alleged 


Mr. Vernon had something to say 
about imported flour. He remarked: 
“While our flour trade showed a fur- 
ther small decline over the year as 
a whole, it improved in the latter 
part of the year, and this improve- 
ment has since continued, I cannot 
say with any certainty whether this 
will be maintained since there is 
strong competition from imported 
flour whieh in our opinion is being 
offered at prices that can hardly be 
economic to the manufacturer and 
perhaps might come within a reason- 
able interpretation of dumping.” 


International Talks 


The International Milling Assn. 
held its annual meeting in Paris May 
29-30. H. J. de Koster, « Dutch mill- 
er, presided over 50 deleyates from 12 
countries and they discussed flour nu- 
trition and wheat marketing. 


A speaker at the meeting was 
Dr. Werner Schafer of Detmold, 
Germany, who described methods of 
evaluating wheat as » bread grain. 
Dr. Schafer recently returned from 
the U.S. where he addressed the 
annual technical conference of the 
Association of Operative Millers at 
Dallas. 


Cc. L. Copeland, public relations 
chief for the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers, detailed the 
work of publicizing the flour milling 
industry, a subject upon which he is 
well qualified to speak because he has 
been responsible for organizing the 
present successful consumer cam- 
paign in Great Britain. 

Next year’s annual meeting is to be 


held at Folkestone in May, first time 
ever in the U.K. 


Syrian Ban 


The Syrian Ministry of Economy 
has banned wheat exports to France 
and Algeria. Export licenses already 
issued have been canceled. Thus poli- 


tics once again rears its ugly head in 
the wheat business for the ban is 
purely political in its conception 

The technical committee of the 
Arab League is reported to be con 
sidering the implications of a pro- 
posed Arab boycott of France eco 


nomically, politically and culturally 


Aussie Problems 


S. G. Wood, managing director of 
Hovis, Ltd., British milling firm, has 
commented upon Australian com 
plaints concerning the low volume of 
business in wheat placed with them 
by the British millers. (The North- 
western Miller, June 5, page 13.) 

Underlining the difficulties con 
fronting would-be purchasers of Aus 
tralian wheat, Mr. Wood said: “Since 
free trading in Australian wheat 
ceased and all exports became the re 
sponsibility of the Australian Wheat 
Board, most U.K. millers have found 
it very difficult to buy any Australian 
wheat at all. Until very recently the 
board would only sell either in full 
or half cargo quantities, which limit 
ed purchasers in Britain to the 
largest millers only 

“Morever, the time between pur 
chase and arrival may be anything up 
to three or four months, whereas 
competitive wheats can be purchased 
to arrive within a considerably short 
er period. This means that 
far less risk of loss of 
by the purchasers.” 


there is 
market value 


Mr. Wood asserted: “Most millers 
would be glad to have Australian 
wheat in their grists if only they 
could be assured of regularity of 


supply and of being able to buy in 
quantities ranging from 50 tons up 
to 1,000 tons at a time, as was their 
custom before the war.” 


“If they wish to cater for the trade 
of the U.K. millers, the Australian 
Wheat Board should be prepared to 
take some share of the risk that pre- 
viously was taken by the private 
shippers, by taking freight ahead and 
keeping up a continual supply of ship- 
ments, from which could be 
made in quantities suitable to mills of 
all sizes.’ 


sales 
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Vancouver May Load 
Super Grain Ship 


VANCOUVER—A  45,000-ton 
super-tanker will come to Vancouver 
for a cargo of grain this summer if 
she can get under the spouts. Har- 
bor officials have been asked to pro- 
vide measurements and the ship 
will make her mafden voyage to 
Vancouver if the answer is favorable 

The ship, now building in Japan, 
will be the largest cargo carrier ever 
to enter the harbor. Length is about 
750 ft., 30 ft. longer than the 
senger liner Orsova, now 
vessel using the port 


pas- 
the largest 


The Russian tanker Costroma 
cleared port recently with 10,625 


tons of grain for Siberia in 24 tank 
compartments. A ship, the 
Volga Don, is expected to load about 
total 

BREAD S&S THE STAFF , re 
CANADIAN DURUM INCREASE 
WINNIPEG 


sister 


the same 


Canada's wurum 
wheat acreage will be substantially 
higher than the 695,000 
mated earlier, according 
compiled by the Catelli Durum In- 
stitute in Lethbridge, Alberta. The 
increase in acreage is largely toward 
the better quality varieties of Min- 
dum and Stewart 


acres esti- 


to statistics 








CANADIAN RECORD—A record load of 718,480 bu. of No. 4 Northern wheat 
moved out of the port of Montreal May 10, 1956 to establish a record not only 
for the port but also the world as the largest single shipment of Canadian 
grain overseas. The boat, Ionian Messenger, unloaded the cargo two weeks 
later at Hamburg, Germany, and is returning to Montreal for « similar cargo 
early in June. The wheat was destined for Czechoslovakia. The cargo was 
almost double the average load carried by any of the larger ocean-going boats 
moving grain out of St. Lawrence ports. It compares favorably with the 
record load of 730,000 bu. of wheat moved out of the Canadian lakehead port 


of Fort William-Port 


Arthur by the 


Scott Misener July 8, 1954. The 


“Ionian Messenger,” a converted oil tanker, is 579 feet long compared with 


the Scott Misener’s 680 feet. 


It has 9 main tanks carrying approximately 


43,000 bu. each and 18 side tanks taking about 23,000 bu. each. Total cubic 
capacity is 1,014,148 cubic feet, compared with the average ocean going 


freighter carrying grain of 560,000. 
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CANADIAN QUOTAS 
CLOSED IN U.S. 


WASHINGTON—The customs bu- 
reau reports that import quotas for 
Canadian wheat and wheat flour were 
filled at the opening of the new year 
May 29. Quotas for the importation 
of Canadian wheat are limited to 795,- 
000 bu. and for flour, 38,150 sacks. 
The demand is such that there is a 
rush to cover the quotas as soon as 
the season opens. Attempts to have 
the amounts involved raised have not 
met with success in the past though 
the Canadians, backed by some U.S. 
interests, complain that they are too 
small. 





Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG 
cleared from 
10,335,000 bu 
the week ended 
a new weekly 


Ocean-going boats 
Canadian ports with 
of wheat and flour for 
June 7, to register 
record for the current 
crop year and to exceed the previous 
week's total by more than 500,000 bu 
The latest total included 698,000 bu. 
in the form of flour and this was 67,- 


000 bu. higher than the previous 
week. Only 31,000 in the form of 
flour went to International Wheat 
Agreement countries 

IWA wheat clearances amounted 


to 1,176,000 bu., with Germany tak- 
ing 492,000; Japan 325,000, and Nor- 
way 251,000, The remainder 
cleared to the Netherlands 

Class 2 wheat clearances climbed 
to 8,461,000 bu., of which 3,029,000 
went to the U.K.; 1,200,000 to Ger- 
many; and 1,100,000 to USSR: 745.,- 
000 to East Germany; 641,000 to 
Poland; 476,000 to Netherlands; 379.,- 
000 to Hungary; 373,000 to France; 
243,000 to Czechoslovakia; 216,000 to 
sJelgium; while the remainder was 
divided between Portuguese East 
Africa and Rhodesia 


was 
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Ontario Millers to 
Hear About Bulk 
Flour Delivery 


TORONTO—The 21st annual meet- 
ing of the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 
will be held in Toronto on June 18. A 
highlight of the meeting will be a talk 
on bulk flour delivery 

Activities for members of the asso- 
ciation and their official guests com- 
mence with a luncheon at 12:30 p.m. 
The speaker for this event is William 
C. McNamara, assistant chief com- 
missioner, the Canadian Wheat 
Board, Winnipeg. Mr. McNamara will 
deal with the general wheat situation 

Following luncheon, the general 
meeting will convene when the speak- 
er will be Fred D. Pfening, Sr., of the 
Fred D. Pfening Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. The subject of Mr 
Pfening’s address will be “The future 


of bulk delivery of flour.” The re- 
ports of the officials of the association 
will also be presented 


After the business sessions, the 
millers will be entertained at dinner 
and to a floor show by the members 
of the grain and allied trades. The 
banquet and entertainment provided 
by the allied trades has been the con- 
cluding event at each annual general 
meeting at each of the 21 years the 
meetings havé been held 

Phillip W. Strickland 
Almonte Flour Mills 
monte, is 
Harry J 
manager 


president, 
Limited, Al- 


president of the Assn., and 
Dowsett, Toronto, secretary- 
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British Columbia 
Grain Exports Gain 


VANCOUVER—-After a slow start, 
the grain movement from 
British Columbia terminals has pick- 
ed up substantially with the result 
that clearances up to May 31 were 
90 million bushels, an increase of 10 
million bushels over the same period 
last year 


export 


Heavy shipments for such new buy- 
Poland and Russia coupled 
with a steady business to Japan, have 
kept the ports busy. May shipments 
will be in excess of 14 million bushels, 


ers as 


the largest month in more than a 
year. June bookings are above this 
figure. Prairie grain has been coming 
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into coast terminals for weeks at the 
rate of better than 509 cars per day 
To handle this increased export 


grain movement, new records have 
been set in individual cargoes loaded 
here. More and more tankers are 


being used to handle bulk grain. A 
Russian tanker took out 10,625 long 
tons in 24 tank compartments re- 
cently. 

A feature of the ships coming here 
for full cargoes is the number of new 
vessels just off Japanese building 
ways. The Galatea, under Greek 
ownership, took nearly 13,900 tons. 
Recently the German freighter, Hein 
Hoyer, literally came back from the 
dead to load a full cargo for Vladi- 
vostok. The ship was sunk by a Brit- 
ish submarine at the Norwegian port 
of Narvik. Twelve years later she was 
raised and in 1953, after four months’ 
work was renovated 

Late this summer the largest cargo 
carrier ever to enter this port is due 
from Japanese building yards. She is 
a 45,000 ton super-tanker, 750 ft 
long. There is a question whether 
the ship will be able to get under 
loading spouts 

The largest cargo of barley ever 
loaded off the Prince Pupert termi- 
nal amounted to 11,559 long tons on 
the Liberian freighter Amelias which 
recently cleared for Europe 


————#§READ IS THE STAFF OF Lirfte——— 


Canadian Seeding 


Near Completion 


WINNIPEG The current week, 
with favorable weather, will see the 
completion of the seeding of Western 
Canada’s 1956 cereal crops. Heavy 
rains in the past week interfered 
in many areas and this, coupled with 
the fact that farmers were still de- 
laying plantings because of wild oat 
growth or were turning under crops 
and re-seeding acreage, accounted for 
the further delay. Practically all of 
the late acreage will go to barley and 
flax 

High temperatures over the three 
prairie provinces have promoted vig- 
orous growth and all crops are doing 
exceptionally well, with the exception 
of fall rye. That particular crop got 
away to a good start last fall, but 
wintered poorly. It is now heading 
out with all fields patchy. The mois- 
ture picture varies considerably and 
while some areas would welcome 
rains in the very near future, other 
regions have ample moisture for sev- 
eral weeks, even with extremely high 
temperatures. The mercury ranged 
from the high 80's well into the 90's 
across the three prairie provinces 
over the week-end of June 9-11. 

Wild oat growth has been excep- 


tionally heavy this season and is 
competing with early seeded crops 
Wild mustard and French weed 


showed vigorous growth, but farmers 
are apparently little concerned due 
to the fact these weeds can be readi- 
ly controlled by spraying operations. 
is no indication of insect 
tivity to date. 


ac- 


In the early regions of south-west 
Manitoba and southern Alberta, 
wheat is in shotblade 
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period in the 1954-55 


Canadian Stock Total = “°""_‘"*_same 


crop year 

WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of C: Farmers’ deliveries of wheat to 
nadian wheat in all positions at th: country elevators in western Canada 
end of May amounted to 329,700,000 are now ahead of those for a year 
bu., compared with 332,100,000 bu igo, with the total to the end of 
the week previous, and 324,400,000 May amounting to 219,700,000 bu 
year ago. Most of the decline for the compared with 195,600,000 bu. in the 
week appeared in transit stocks, pa: previous crop year. The totals for 
ticularly those moving on the Great ill grains combined are 353,300,000 
Lakes. bu. and 352,300,000 bu., respectively 
The commercial disappearance 0! 
Canadian grains from Aug. 1 to Ma) 
30 amounted to 283,500,000 bu., com 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


pared with 262,200,000 bu. for thé Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
same period a year ago The above Saskatchewan and Alberta 
totals included an estimated 233 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 


500,000 bu. of wheat and flour cleared Winnipeg, Manitobe 


for export compared with 211,300,000 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
Sales 
t to 


ements 


were limited to single 
bakers filling immediate 
Most business was on 

basis. The trade generally was 
ting for the new crop. There was 
family business. Operations 
continued at a steady rate of 344-day 
with outlook for this week about the 

ime. Prices on bakery grades were 
up Se and on family 10¢. Increase 
was due to higher wheat prices, Quo- 
tations June 8, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
enriched $6.1006.20; bak- 
© hort patent, in papers, $5.55@ 
5.60, standard $5.45@5.50. 


Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 


j if 


cotton 


capacity jast week, Sales averaged 
BO compared with 20% the pre- 
ceding week and 50% a year ago, 


Shipping directions were fair. Prices 
June ® were up 11¢ on family flour 
ind 9¢ on bakery flour, compared 
with the preceding week. 


Central West 


Chicago: Only seatiered buying 


of small lots of flour was reported in 


the central states during the week 
ending June 9, as most buyers and 
sellers prefer to wait on the side- 
lines for developments in new crop 
wheat 

Total sales were estimated at 
rround 35@40% of five-day milling 
capacity. Most of the sales were la- 
beled price-date-of-shipment. The 
trade generally appears to be satis- 


fied on its old crop wheat flour re- 
quirements. No firm prices for new 
crop wheat flour are available, and 
bakers and millers alike are unwill- 
ing to go far out on a limb. The 
price outlook currently appears ex- 
tremely uncertain, 

Family flour dropped 30¢ sack in 
the central states during the period, 
reflecting @ seasonal decline in prod- 
The soft wheat harvest is 
beginning, and southern Illinois and 
southern Indiana counties are expect- 
ed to see some threshing by the end 


uct use 


of this week, The crop as a whole 
appears to be late, and harvesting 
is not expected to be general until 


mid-July ' 

Quotations June 8: Spring top 
patent $6.20@6.38, standard $6,10@ 
6.28, first clear $5.70@5.95; hard 
winter short $5.70@6.05, 95% patent 
$5.6005.95, clear $5.05, family flour 
$7.55; soft winter high ratio $7.45, 
short patent $5@6.89, standard $6.04 
“6.25, clear $5.40, cookie and cracker 
flour, papers, $5.55. 

St. Louls: Local mills reported that 
flour demand was very light last 
week, What volume was done was on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, and in small 
imounts. Mills are still not pushing 
for new business, Shipping directions 
ire good, Clears and low grades sales 
were low. Package goods business 
was just fair 

Quotations June 8: Family flour 
top patent $6.45, top hard $7.90, ordi- 
nary $6.10. In 100 Ib, paper sacks: 
takers flour, cake $7.15, pastry $5.20; 
soft straights $5.65, clears $5.35; 
hard winter short patent $6, standard 
patent $5.85, clears $5.20; spring 


wheat short patent $6.65 tandard weren't any adverse comments from 
$6.50, clears $6.35 them 
The strike of licensed tugmen is 
East till in progress here but grain mills 
have had little difficulty in being 
Buffalo: There wa 1 mild sale erviced by lake freighter Wasiethe 
push in spring wheat flour last weel aes Mave Ween ele to havieate the 
with much of the activity centered ) nor and Buffalo River without ex- 
in Farina, The market wa trong periencing any prolonged delays 
early in the week and ned 10¢ Flour output here was off from a 
June 4 and 1¢ on Jur ; Mills gave week ago and down slightly from a 
protection on the ri Phi timu year ago. One mill put in a seven- 
lated buying inter st and co erage day week: one worked six days: two 
ranged from 30 to 45 days. Spri: worked five days: one worked 4% 
wheat ended the week up 10¢ days and the remaining mill worked 
One aspect of the sales drive four days 
the big go-around in I’arina. It wa Quotations June 8: Spring family 
estimated that 1,090,009 ewt. of Far $7.60@7.80, high gluten $7.19@7.33, 
ina was sold nationally hort $6.8406.98, standard $6.794 
Kansas wheat flour gained 5¢. Sal 6.88, straight $6.74, first clear $6.16 
were nominal and confined to spot 16.34; hard winter short $6.69@6.73, 
needs. Mills are not in the market tandard $6.534 6.59, first clear $6.23; 
now but are keeping their ammuni oft winter short patent $8.10@8.22, 
tion dry for the time when heavy tandard $7.06@7.40, straight $6.15 
arrivals may glut terminal and 16.20, first clear $5.3005.50 


force prices lower New York: A fair volume of spring 
flour bookings at mid-week 
strengthening, was the one fea- 
ture in an otherwise dull market for 


At present there is no pressure on 
the market and farm can get loan 
values and a few 


based on 
pl ice 
pen! ‘ riders 


Premiums were rath tatic ith bakery flours. Supply positions were 
a little softness at tim n Kan trengthened by a number of bakers 
wheat, ind jobbers in this short-lived activ- 

Clear flours held steady and sak ity, and most are reported to now 
were nominal have sufficient balance for some 

Both cake and past: flour ad time 
vanced 10¢. Sale were nominal Little interest in other flours was 
Many consumers have odequate bach evidenced, and a slowing in shipping 
logs and will defer further commit directions further slackened the 
ments until the new crop comes in marketing pace 

A spokesman for one mill said hi Hard wheat bakery balances are 
company’s shipping directions wer considered adequate in the majority 
improving. His mill ictivity last of cases with most bakers and job- 
month was relatively high because hers considered covered into July 
the company’s fiscal year ends May The market pattern of recent weeks 
31 but he said June wa off to a continues unchanged, with most buy- 
good start.” ers inclined to wait for an expected 

Local bakeries sal olume held price break as new crop harvesting 
steady last week—at least’ there preads 








HUNGRY HORDE—Executive officers of several state associations recently 
viewed a new color film, ‘“‘The Hungry Horde,” which deals with the problems 
of insect control in stored grain stocks. The 18-minute movie was produced 
by the Douglas Chemical Co., Kansas City. Pictured above at the movie 
premier in Kansas City are left to right: Lloyd 8S. Larson, Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Kansas City; Dick A. Meinershagen, Missouri Grain, 
Feed & Millers Assn., Higginsville; Mark G. Thornburg, Western Grain & 
Feed Assn., Des Moines; Ward Graham, director of research, Douglas Chemi- 
cal Co.; Howard W. Elm, Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Lincoln; 
Orris E. Case, Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., Hutchinson; Robert 
G. Luthy, sales representative, Douglas Chemical Co.; and Joseph L. Kirk, 
vice president, Douglas Chemical Co., Kansas City. 


Trade opinion indicates 
flour positions generally are rather 
weak. However, only scattered small 
lots for immediate needs are reported 


that pastry 


with the trade still anticipating a 
later price weakening regardless of 
crop forecasts 

Quotations June 8: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high gluten $7.23@7.33, 
standard patent $6.78@6.88, clears 


$6.20 @6.50; high winter short patent 
$6.54@6.64, standard patent $6.34G 
6.44: soft winter high ratio $6.754 
8.05, straights $5.90@6.15 


30ston: A sharp rise in spring 


wheat flour reduced an early spotty 
buying interest to a mere minimum 
in the local flour market last week 
Trading in other types of flour was 


limited 

Springs scored a maximum advance 
of 14¢ reacting to finish 10¢ 
net higher for the week. First clears 
were an exception holding unchanged 
all week. Hard winters opened the 
week's trading with a slightly easie1 


extremely 


before 


ton and then rallied to finish 3¢ net 
higher for the week. Soft wheat 
flours continued to show little price 
variation Eastern soft wheat 


straights, dipped 5¢ early in the week 
and then recovered the dip to close 


unchanged. High ratio moved in a 
companion manner easing 10¢ and 
then rallying to finish unchanged 
The latest exhibition of strength 
in the over-all flour price picture 


had the effect of quelling buying in- 


terest in practically all segments of 
the trade. At the opening of the 
week's trading some spotty trading 
interest was obvious with some of 
the more substantial operators add- 
ing to their balances on a limited 
scale. However when the advance 


tended to reach mid-April quotations, 
buying interest subsided consider- 
ably. Most potential buyers reverted 
to their fairly long-standing position 
of caution which gained in stature 
as the market Most buyers ap- 
parently expected that this position 
was sound and justified despite trade 
advices that wheat farmers were 
currently dissatisfied with primary 
market quotations 


rose 


Quotations June 8: Spring short 
patent $6.8976.99, standard $6.79@4 
6.89, high gluten $7.24@7.34, first 
clear $6.22@6.52; hard winter short 
patent $6.52@6.62, straight $6.32@ 
6.42; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.52 
@6.82; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92@6.17; high ratio $6.77@8.07;: 
family $8.12 


Philadelphia: Stiffening tendencies 
developed on the local flour market 
last week and some prices made par- 
tial recoveries from the post- 
ed during the recent period of de- 
cline. The development came as a bit 
of a surprise in view of the fact that 
most bakers and had been 
counting upon pressure—which they 
expected to be generated by a broad- 
ening of the Southwest harvest—to 
open the door to an opportunity to 
replenish at a savings even more at- 
tractive than that provided when a 
series of declines dropped a number 
of quotations to new lows for nearly 
a year. It created a situation 
of additional uncertainty which tend- 


losses 


}é »bbers 


also 
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ed to keep dealings on juiet basis 
Springs came into th potlight as 
i result f the firmer undertone 
which ena d them to post ? sack 
reasé er the previou eek and 
‘ ich llewed thre ecutive 
veekly de es Report the trade 
ndicated that some e> m oc- 
curred when mills offered protection 
iinst the upward re How- 
t users were lia vell cov- 
ered for nearby needs ime 
tuation iiled in hard winters 
which remained dull and unchanged 
the pr nged wait for the pre 
licted d line in ti tegory 
Meanwhile, bakery sale ttle 
the It ice 
Quotat June 9 Sprir high 
iten $7.25@7.35, short patent $6.85 
16.95 tandard $68 6.90, first 
clear $6.60@6.70: hard \ ter short 
patent >6 1076.50, stand 1 $6.304 
6.4 it vinter nearb ».45 
Pittsburgh: Flour busin n the 
tri-state area was eXt! ely light 
t veek Here and ome 
pring patents and less | 1 Kansas 
itent bought hand-to- 
uth lots. No sales of 1 crop are 
reported and ft! ide, it pre licted, 
Will iv 1 more deta 1 crop, 
priee et ind buy on ! con 
ervative basis with commitments 
mited to shorter term 
Cleat high gluten ft wheat 
past 1 cake flours had very little 
buyin nterest. Sale made were 
largely n p.d.s. basis 
Family patents uw ivertised 
brands f n price 20¢ ( nother 
O¢ but th 40¢ reductiv es were 
ery mall. However, it thought 
e buy will develop tl week 
I these Ve! price ( tinue as 
hhe ind grocer! howing 
ttle interest in replet their 
tock 
Directio1 range from v to fall 
but the interest flour is 
e! n both sal nd direc- 
| y 
(Juotat June 8: Hard Kansas 
tandard patent $6.18@6.35, medium 
patent $6.28@6.41, short patent $6.38 
6.51 pri wheat sta ird patent 
$6 5607068 medium patent $6610 


6.87 hort patent $6.6607 6.97, clears 
$6.26076.63, high gluten $7.01@7.27 
familys patents advertised brands 
$7.60 t} brands $6.9 7.32; pas 
t ! ke flours $6.01707.82 
South 
New Orleans: Greater interest was 
now! n flour booking t week, 
timulated me by price nee ions 
However tual sales showed only a 
nt increase over the previous 
eek, with hard winter eing fav 
red. Th najority of sales continue 
to be p.d.s. basis ar hipment 
f the current month 
ther prings, despit slight 
trengtl price, were i ery poor 
lemand, with sales prima for near- 
hipr t. On soft wints cracker 
1 cooKlk bakers ho | me 
nterest ew crop price but still 
hesitated t enter thi et for 
ther t ! irby requirements. Cake 
flour ere exceptionally quiet, with 
| nterest sh for cul 
nt requirements. Famil lour trade 
ind litt nterest in m bookin 
pparent being satisfied to work 
fT | tracts Shippin hrections 
while ht ff, could be idered 
d for tl eason,. Stor n hand 
have bee worked down | a low 
D t but still sufficient t eet cur- 
rent d l 
Export flour sales to europe 
i the Americas were I low, 
vith mall am t being 


Nether- 
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lands bid was again on the low side 
and was unacceptable 
Quotations June 8, packed in 100 


lb. multiwall papers, carlots: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.954 
6.05, standard $5.80@5.95, first clear 


$4.75@5.10; spring wheat bakery 


short patent $6.50@6.70, standard 
$6.3046.50, first clear $5.80@6.20, 
high gluten $6.95@7.15: soft wheat 
short patent $5.75@6.10, straight 


$5.35@5.75, first clear $5.80@6.25, 
high ratio $6.200@6.55: Pacific Coast 
$6.75@ 7.05, pastry $6.20@6.35 


Pacific Coast 


The flour n 
ued quiet, with some 
noted at i counle of 
mills during last week 
water milling 


Seattle: irket contin- 
improvement 
the interior 

ind with tide- 

activity t about a 


normal rate. Most buyers are wait- 
ing for new crop pric and a fair 
amount of new crop business will 
doubtless be booked within the next 


few weeks. But at th 


appears to be a 


moment, it 
rather “in between” 


situation. Prices June 8 were about 

the same: Patent $8.05, Bluestem 

$6.87, bakery $6.83 and pastry $6.11 
Portland: Flour bookings were 


slowing up in the Pac fic Northwest 


last week, with seasonal declines in 
flour grindings. A fairly steady, but 
not large business, is going on with 
the Philippines. South Pacifie busi- 
ness, however, is impossible due to 
lack of freight space in that direc- 
tion. Domestic bookings consist large 


ly of fill-in orders as it j 
close to new crop. Mill grindings are 
both at and 
in the interior. Flour quotations June 
9: High gluten $7, all Montana $6.79, 


getting 100 


lowing down terminals 


fancy hard wheat clears $6.99, Blue- 
stem bakers $6.89, cake $7.23, pastry 
$6.23, pie $5.93, 100% whole wheat 
$6.39, graham $5.73, cracked wheat 
$5.85 
Canada 

Toronto-Montreal: Apart from the 
government purchase of 1,050 long 
tons of No. 5 wheat flour from an 
eastern Canadian mill, business was 


of a routine nature during last week. 

Quotations June 9: Top patent 
for use in Canada $5.70@6 
cottons, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for car- 
where used, baker $4 6004.90 
in 100's papers, | cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 


springs 
in 100's 
mixed cars 
tage 


tave where used 
Interest in winter wheat flour is 
moderate at the moment, buying be- 


ing confined to those that must have 
additional supplies prior to the new 
crop. Quotations June 9: $4.10, 100 
lb. in export cottons, f.a Montreal 

There is some interest in winter 


wheat 


even at prevailing prices, as 
the cold wet spring is expected to 
delay harvesting of the new crop, 


consequently old crop 
low. Quotations 
bu f.o.b 


upplies will be 
June 9: $1.70@1.75 
shipping point 

Winnipeg: Canadian 


303 500 


mills cleared 
flour to ov 
destinations for the week 


, 
sacks of verseas 


ended June 


7, compared with 274,340 the week 
pre ious, but again clearances toIWA 
countries were quite small at 13,500 


sacks. Domestic trade continued mod- 
erate, but the steady export volume 
continues to keep plants operating 
to capacity on a five-day week. There 
is no accumulation of supplies and 
prices remain firm. Quotations June 
9: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s $5.60 
15.90; second patents, cottons $5.35 
25.65: second patent to bakers, 
paper 100’s $4.9975.05. All prices 
cash carlots 

Vancouver: Export flour business 





-— 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end 


flour quotations in sacks A iotat i n ba ad ts 
prompt delivery 
Ch M | ' tat. 1 i ltuffal 
Spring familys | 5 ’ 5 5 ; 5 
Spring toy patent w / 
Spring high gluten |) 
Spring short } A44@ on 
Spring tandard 6.1 LL ' ' AS 
Spring straight j i 
Spring first clear ' t olf i 
Hard winter family , 
Hard winter short 1 6 440% 
Hard winter standard 6.60 j ‘ ue " 
Hard winter first clear i 4 ‘ if 
Soft winter family i ; 
4oft winter hort patent i ‘ 10% 
Soft winter tandard 6.04 i ' 1” 
soft winter traight 41 " ) 
foft winter first clear ‘ 0 
Kive flour white ‘ ‘ ' ‘ ‘4 
ive flour larh oo r4 ' i ' ao 
en lina bulb / i 
ew it ! tor Pittebu h *New Ol 
Spring fam | 5 ' ' 1.9 ‘ i 
Spring hig giu ! i i ’ ; ] 
Spring hort ) ' j ' 7 ’ 
Spring tandard 6.78 i a ' ; ' ' 0 
Spring fir ur t ' some ’ 
Hard winter hort ( ' ! ” ‘ , 
Hard winter standard f i ( j ‘ a0% oh 
Soft winter famil ‘ ; " ai 
oft winter short patent i 76.10 
4oft winter traiaht vf i 
Soft winter first clear ' 1 4 
Kye flou nite ' “1 
Kye flou lark it6@ i 
Sen na bulb Ou " 0 ' 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent S| @s.o5 pt nt $5. 7006.00 $6.460@75.00 
Bluestem meal 4604.90 4 o0N Ob 
KRakery grades 76.83 wi.i0 “" 
Pastry . @o6.11 
*100-Ib. papers, 1100-11 export cottor M t 1 @e7 ] er between It wil 
liam and British Columbia boundary. tial ! t r in paper 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


‘ ‘ ‘ ' ur 
id lot prompt del ery ton, packed in i na ted 4 nt 
Chicago Minne i ” lelp? i ton 
Rrat sil mizo0 ¢ ‘ ‘ ' 4 ; 
tand " iad 14 , ’ " 
1 i i ’ ' ‘ 
Ked u dn 4 
Kan a cit t.1 | t ' itl 
Mrar ; ' $19 t ' i ‘ 
) 4 ' 
M rur ' t P4400 
I in ! Middlir 
Poronto $54.00@ ’ 0 ‘ ; ial 
Winnipes 17.00 @50.00 ' rol ‘ aol 
—_—_—_ 








GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 








Closing grain futures quotation ! ! rhet ' ent per buehel 
WHIIEA'T 
Minneapolis -- Mthicage Kansas City 
July Sept July Bept M Ju ept I] ber Jul ept 
June 4 1% 19 05% / 
June " 1 my ty ' . 
June ¢ , f ' 
June i ‘ we ! i 
June & LuH% ry On 11% o*% IZ ij ’ 
CORN my (IA'l 
Chicago Chicago Winnipes Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
jul fept Jul ept Jul j pt ju pt j pt 
June 150 150% 119 1 ‘ 11 f 
June 161% 151% 121% 1 11 . ; 66% 60% 4;t 
June 6 ] 1h l ] “ 114? ‘ i% Hit 
Jur l , 151% 123% 123% 11 65% ai 
june 1 “% | 124% 1247 116% } aot 








VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 








\ ' upt f grain in the ft 1 1} the ret f the wot rd 
' le bushe ( nite ju 
y) t j 
19 1% 19 ! 19 
i i 
i 
j ’ 
} 9 J ; 
cy l 7% 
I j ’ 2 
kenid ] 9 
“1 
, ‘ 
‘ 
Hutehir ’ 
j ’ i U ‘ 
Kar 1.921 
M ! ! 
Mine I i ! 
p A york 
Af at ‘ ] ‘ 
on ha ‘ I 
Ve ‘ ‘ ! 
Philadely » 654 
ix ¢ 1) 
t Jomept 6.49 ' ‘ 
Bt. Lou 4108 
Wichita ¢ ’ 
Ll. on » 
‘ nals q ‘f 
Falina ’ sd 
I 1 4 ‘ ‘ 
Tot ’ ‘ ‘ , ‘ aia 











ere Jast week was again along 
quiet, routine lines. The anticipated 
mprovement in buying orders from 


the Philippines had not yet material- 

ze by the week-end, Stocks there 
to be still heavy and 

slowly 

markets across the Pacific 

e still limited to monthly require- 

nents with no forward interest. Aus- 


ir¢ reported 
ing out 


(other 


tralian flour offerings continue well 
under the best Canadian ideas. 
While flour sales were on the light 
ick ales of grain, mainly wheat, 
ut of this port were holding up 
trongly. Japanese buyers came into 
th market again last week and 
took five cargoes of milling grades 
for August shipment, Port facilities 
ire working at near capacity to 
handle the heavy movement sched- 
uled for this month and July. Ex- 
port loadings of more than 1,750,000 


bu. were handled here in one 48-hour 
period during the week 
The domestic flour market remains 


unchanged, For hard wheat grinds, 


cash ear quotations first patents 
$11.20 in jutes and $11.30 in 98's 
cotton bakers’ patents $9.40 in 
paper bags and $9.80 in cottons; 
estern pastry to the trade $13.50 
ind western cake flour $14.50 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis; Trading 
quiet in the millfeed 
veek with the greatest 
feeds 


was rather 
market last 
interest in 


the heavier Prices on flour 


midd ind red dog he!d steady for 
the week but bran and standard 
niddiings were $150@2 weaker 


Viddlings were doing better, accord- 
ing to reports, with supplies for im- 
mediate shipment being pretty well 
cleaned up by the country trade and 


mixer The trade was looking for 
more large mixer buying since inven 
tories have reportedly been allowed 


low levels 

Supplies of feed were ample during 
the week, but nothing was pressing 
The steady but unspectacular de- 
mand was absorbing mill offerings 

(Juotations June 11: Bran $37.50@ 
10, standard midds, $39.50@42, flour 
midds, $49@50, red dog $52@53.50. 
City: The sagging bran 
market here was checked by June 8 
the spread between bran and 


to reach 


Kansas 


when 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


shorts widened to an attractive $7 
ton. Demand then began to show a 
little improvement for bran, while 
shorts continued in fair to good de 
mand. The improved tone continued 
on June 11 with bran quoted $354 


35.75 sacked, Kansas City, shorts $43 
@43.75 sacked, Kansas City, and 
middiings $357035.75 bulk, Kansas 
City 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 


and strong for shorts last week. Of 
ferings were sufficient for bran, in 
sufficient for shorts. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, June 8: Bran $35.50@ 
36, shorts $43.25@43.75. Bran de 
clined 50¢ ton, while shorts advanced 
$3.25 ton, compared with the preced 
ing week 

Oklahoma City: Little demand for 
millfeed was reported last week and 
prices closed 75¢ lower on bran and 


$2.75 lower on short Quotation 
June 9, straight cars: bran $37.50@ 
3850, mill run $41.38@42.38, short 


$45 25% 46.25. Mixed o1 
higher on all classes 


pool cars $1 


Salina: Demand was slow for bran 
and the price declined $3.50 ton last 
week, The demand for 
good with the price $1 ton higher 
Supplies of bran were adequate but 
shorts were scarce. Quotations June 
8, basis Kansas City: bran $24@34.50 
gray shorts $420 42.50 

Hutchinson: Demand was 
for shorts which up $2.75 last 
week, but less active for bran which 
was off $1. Feed jobber 
and mixers in the central states with 
occasional cars to the Southeast 
Quotations June 8, basis Kansas City 


shorts was 


active 
were 


went to 


bran $34.75@35.50, shorts $42.50¢ 
43.75 

Ft. Worth: Demand for shorts wa 
good last week with offerings vers 
light and mills running behind in 
making deliveries; demand for bran 
was fairly active with only moder 


ate offerings. Quotations June 8, bur 
laps: bran $43.50@44.50, gray 
$50.50@51.50, delivered Texas com 
mon points; unchanged on bran and 
$3.50 higher on shorts compared with 
a week previous 


shorts 


Chicago: Some late strength ap 
peared in the millfeed market in the 
central states during the week end 
ing June 11, but the gains were not 





CHAFF FROM KANSAS FIELD DAY 


(Continued 


from page 13) 





Baker forum stressing the advantage 
of reciprocity in international trade 
ricultural commodities and de- 
cribing aspects of Japanese 
The other was F. U 
entomologist of Karachi, Pa- 


itl i 
some 
imriculture 
Ahmad 
kistan 


2 &:-@ 


There was a 


f bakery 


representative group 
flour buyers as usual at 
meeting. It included 
mone others 

Tle ol 


enmayver 


this year's 


diteetor 

flour 
New York 

i Late National 

i P \ Kier 


f purchases, and 
buyer Continental 
Bieeult Co New 
National Meeutt 
‘ oly viee president and four 
mpbell- Taggart Assoctated Hal 
ind lL. Bb. Caster, Ketg- steven 
ltockford, U1 


I director of purchases, Amer 
the to, Chieago 
! Wurt flour buyer and Robert 


} or Grocery & Raking Co,, Cin 


Fevnne Kelly-Eriekson Co, Omaha 
for Bafeway Stores 

‘ liecker, flour buyer, and L. PF 

M ‘ 1 Patterson Corp,, Kangaa City 

yaeger viee president and flour 


ir Bakeries, Omaha, Neb 


y Connell flour buyer «Quality 
\imertoa, New York 
utorius, Butorius Hread Coa New 
Kansan 
in and Lester Jordan, Jordan Bak 
Topeka, Kansas 


The man who took the most ribbing 


during the meeting was Bob Pease 
whose Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. operates the Hays City Flour 


Mills. The plant was about two blocks 


from hotel headquarters and every 
miller who took an evening walk had 
advice of some kind for Mr. Peas« 


about his mill. Most of these sidewalk 
inspectors had to admit it was a 
smooth sounding operation, however 


x *k * 
There were representatives 
allied trades groups as 
dozen millers from 
outside Kansas, A 
southwestern 
present 


of many 
well as several 
milling centers 
large number of 


rrain men also were 





BOLIVIAN AWARD 


WASHINGTON — A Commodity 
Stabilization Service award for flour 
to Bolivia was announced June 11. 
Orders went to the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co, for 35,000 cewt. and Bur- 
rus Mills, Inc., for 14,604 ewt. Ship 
ments are to be made by June 29. 





sufficient to offset earlier losses 
and price declines were in the ma 
jority at the close of the period. Th« 
outlook is for a period of small ups 
and downs. Quotations June 11: bran 
$41.507 42, standard midds. $44, flour 
midds. $52@53, red dog $56@58 
St. Louis: Demand for millfeed 


was slow last week. The price trend 
was firm as supplies were adequate 
for demand. Quotations June 8: bran 
$39.507 40.25, shorts $47.25@48, St 
Louis switching limits 

Buffalo: Millfeed picked up 
last week after the market had got 
down to a level where bran and mid 
dlings were attractively 


Saie 


priced in r 

lation to other ingredients. Large and 
medium mixers stepped into the mai 
ket and bought for spot consumption 


Demand from the country trade r 
mained dull joth bran and mid 
dlings firmed under the buying and 
regaimed $1.50 of an earlier $2.50 loss 
Mill running time averaged about 
five days. Bran and middinigs ended 
off $1. Seasonal hog demand from 
the South pushed heavy feed prices 
up $243. Quotations June 8: bran 
$44 5007 45.25, standard midds. $474 
18.25, flour midds. $597 60, red doz 
$594 61 

soston: Millfeed trading action 
was extremely limited in the local 
market last week reflecting steadily 


improved pasturage conditions which 


were long delayed in this area. Bran 
eased $1 during the week while mid 
dlings ranged about at the closing 


levels of a week Most of the 
trading activity during the week was 
confined to small oddlots for 


ago 


imme 
diate requirements with sales only 
consummated after the market was 
fully explored for the most advan 
tageous buying conditions. Quota 
tions June 8: bran $54@55, mid 
dlings $55@56 


Philadelphia: The local market de 


veloped a tinge of irregularity last 
week in what some observers inter 
preted as a reflection of the uncer 


flour 
remained quiet 


tainty prevalent in Dealings 


meanwhile The June 
9 quotations showed bran at $51, off 
$2 from the previous week, stand 
ard midds. down $1 to $54. Red doz 
posted a $4 increase which raised it 
to $67 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed price 
and down last week 
very good on the day's prices showed 
an advance. One large mill's local 
representative stated they had sold 
more A middlings and red dog the 
last week than for some Sup 
plies are plentiful and immediate de 
still available. Quotations 
June 9, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
$49.55 @ 50.64, standard midd 


were up 


Sales were 


time 


liveries 
bran 
$53.55 


(52.64, flour midds. $59.550@60.64 
red dog $65.05@66.14 

New Orleans: The millifeed mar 
ket showed considerably mor: i 
tivity last week than for some time 
Demand was good and bran prices 


Mix- 


close 


dropped 75¢ over the weekend 
ers and 
to inventories and buying mostly for 
needs. Shorts 


jobbers are working 


spot gained approxi 
mately $3 over the week and inter 
est folded on the sudden weekend 
rise. Quotations June 8: bran $444 
15.50. shorts $527 53 25 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
dull and slightly easier last week 
with little or no buying interest on 


the part of local feed customers, and 
with California demand lacking. Kan 
sas bran has been weak. This has cut 


interest in California, and with Cali 
fornia buyers apathetic the local 
market has reflected this lack of 
interest. Quotations June 8: mill run 
$44 ton, delivered common transit 


June 12, 1956 


vith eports that this price 
could be cut slightly on a bid 
Portiand: Quotations 


rur 13, middlings $48 


June 9 nill 


| 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 


u inged during last week with 
demand and supply about equal. Mills 
ire working to five-day capacity and 
re booked into July. Quotations 

Ju R (unchanged) d bran and 
un $44, middlings $49; to Den 

e! ed bran and mill run $51, mid 

dlir $56: to California: red bran 
and mill run $51.50, middlings $56.50 
fob. San Francisco and Los An 

e] 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of mil! 
feed idequate for the some 
vhat reduced demand last week with 


were 


prices fairly well maintained. Quota 
tions June 9: bran $56@57, shorts 
$597 60, middlings $60@61, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 


Toronto-Montreal 
Winnipeg: A 


iously 


1ight cat 
long sustained winte! 
delayed spring has 
demand for Canadian 
an unexpectedly high le 


ind a se 
maintained the 
millfeed at 


e| for late May and early June. Stocks 
from western mills have been mov 
ing freely into British Columbia, east 


ern Canada, and the New England 
states. The demand has been excep 
tionally strong and prices have shown 


no signs of slackening, although mill 


representatives anticipate some eas 
ng of interest within the next week 
or 10 days. Sales in the three prairi 
provinces are small. Quotations June 
9: bran, f.o.b. mills, $47@50 in the 
three prairie provinces; Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan shorts $48@51 


Alberta $2 more 
in Manitoba and 


middlings $48@51 
Saskatchewan, Al 


berta $2 more. All pric cash cal 
lots Small lots ex country eleva 
tors and warehouses $5) more 


Vancouver: Domestic prices closed 


last week steady. Demand continued 
good despite the recent heavy rains 
which followed a record drouth of 
two month seriously hitting the 
dairy industry. No export has been 
reported recently. Cash car quota- 
tions June 8: bran $52 in paper bags 
ind 50¢ more for jutes, shorts $54 in 
pape ind $54.50 in jutes, middlings 
$57.80 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye 
turned up 5¢ last 


flour 
week but the busi 


prices 


ness done was “nothing to get ex- 
cited about iccording to the trade 
Buyer eem to be filling in as they 
go along and keeping supplies down 
low in anticipation of more favorable 
prices when the new harvest starts 
rolling in in nearly July. Direction 


continued fair, but mills continued to 


tate that the bottom of the contract 
barrel is being scraped, and more or 
ders will have to be forthcoming soon 
to keep the mills running on anythin 
resembling a full schedule 
Quotations June 8: Pure white ry« 
$4.420 4.47, medium $4.22@4.27, dar 


$3.67 @ 3.72 


Chicago: Rye flour advanced 
round 5¢ sack in the central states 
during the week ending June 9, but 
few buyers demonstrated they were 
iware of the change by giving or 
der for idditional amounts Che 
trade renerally ippears to be sold 
up for d crop requirements. Quo 
tations June 8&8 white patent rye 
$4.744 4.75, medium $4.54 @4.65, dar 
$3.994 4 

Portland: Quotations June 9: white 
patent rye $7.25, pure dark rye $6.25 
lec] 

Buffalo: Rye prices gained 5¢ last 
week. There was little interest in the 
market and sales were nominal. Quo 
tations June 8 white rve $5344 








1956 


June 12, 


1.44, medium $5.144 
169 


Pittsburgh: Rye fi 


inced week but 
fear prices and 
ght. Directions are 
PI re i is still 
f price ire anticipated 
June 9 Pittsbu 
whit ye flour No 
ediun $4 8905. dal 
ended $6.25@6.35 
24.69 
St. Louis: Rye flour 
ist weel ind so wert 
rections. Prices were 
Ju 8: pure wi 
edium $4.84, dark $4 
$4.54 
Philadelphia: Afte1 
tive week declines 
narket staged a slight 
K, DUt it Was accon 
idenir in demand 
1intained their 
pect June 9 quot 
vhite f $5.20@5.30 


; f 


the week 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Moderat: 


ed oat ind oatmea 
lowly with demand 
Pri emained firm 
toc} yl igh grade mil 

il] é ined in short 
kport DuSsiIness is indicat 
western nm S are con 
tions June 9: rolled oat 
ick $5.4 15.65: oatme 
) ch $6.65 4 6.90 
prairie pre nces. All pr 


Toronto-Montreal: Ro 


yatmea iness Wa 
week, with prices uncha 
tion June 9 rolled oat 
ttor 9, Oatmeal 
ns $6.85. f.o.b Toront 


4 74 


$4.59 


é id 
ised no 
were 

fair 

a iow- 
(Juotations 
pure 


$5.094 5.20, 


4A 


14.35 
$4.60 


slow 
pping di 

Quota- 
ve $5.04, 


meal 


consecu- 
rye 
very last 


1 
ocal 


ed by no 
that deal- 
ent quiet 

on rye 


¢ sack 


moving 
off 

eek as 
its gen 
pply. No 
1 as tar as 
1. Quota 
80-lb 

100 
three 


Nn Cal 


ats and 
tine last 
ad. Quota 
80-Ib 

LOO cot 


vi treal 


Chicago Flour Group 
Honors Urban Arnold 


CHICAGO Urban A 
igo flour broker, wa 
Hon Man” for 1956 t 
Association of Flour Di 
the 


Oorgal 


iward wa made at 
if out { the 


Green ( 


Ir re ting 


Arnold Y. G 


the cit 
Ander 
recounted 
morable ‘ 
ill and bakir 
iward winner ente red 1 
rked 
through 1934 


tablisneda a 


for 
when at 
brokerage 
name, Mr 
presented with a “tw 
luggage 


ities du 


Ir tre ictiy 
Meltor 
Co 
prize shooting 


Laranes villiling 


gros 
net was won by 
Milk Product 
(alibert Hubbard Milli: 
pitch 
nonpart pant prize 
Bow i rap ie Rolle 

: ilisbury M 


hoth the blind 


esnoe 


powgey 
lifer nd for the tou 
the dir 
( e to 50 membe 
as Robert F. Schoedl 
, president of 





d, Chi 
imed the 
tne Chicago 
tors. The 
t annual 
ition, held 
t! Club 
to Mr 
Ba State 
ecord of 
to the 
fields. The 
lour field 
jus firms 
it time he 
isiness un 
Arnold was 
piece 
the day 
nander 
the first 
vy net of 
77. Sec 
Walter Bes 
( William 
Co Was 
rhe first 
t L. E 
Co., and 
Inc won 
early-bird 
nent 


ittended 
i guest 
nderbilt 


Chicago 


THE 


Dixie-Portland 
Completes Bulk 
Storage Plant 


MEMPHIS, TENN 
Portland Flour Co 
pleted a 20,000-sack 
age plant at 


The Dixie- 
has recently com- 
bulk flour stor- 
Memphis and the new 


addition is now in full operation. De 
liveries of bulk flour are now being 
made to bakers locally and in the 


area surrounding Memphis 


Designed by the Dixie-Portland 
firm after much study of efficient 
and sanitary handling systems, the 


plant is equipped to hold 25 cars sepa 
rately and preserve identity of va- 
rious lots of flour. It is a completely 
pneumatic plant equipped to take in 
flour arriving in bulk cars and make 
bulk shipments both by rail and 
truck. Dixie-Portland is operating 
two bulk trucks now and plans addi- 
tion of others as needed 

The new bulk storage is housed in 
the Memphis blending plant property 
of the company 


BREAO i® THE STAFF ’ re 


Hutchinson Exchange 


Elects New Officers 

HUTCHINSON K. K 
Kirkpatrick, kievator Co 
is the new president of Hutchin 
son (Kansas) Board of Trade, suc 
ceeding W. G. Kelly, Wm. Kelly Mill 
ing Co 

Other officers elected 
Dutton, Gano Grain Corp 


KANSAS 
Security 
the 


were J. R 


vice presi- 


dent; Charles W. Colby, Colby Grain 
Co.; H. C. Jennings, C. D. Jennings 
Grain Co.; F. A. Kieler, Security Ele- 
vator Co.; J. V. Fleming, Gano Grain 
Corp.; V. S. Davis, Western Terminal 
Grain Co., and J. R. Marts, Farmers 
Cooperative Commission Co., board 
members 
BREAC 1® THE STAFF OF LiFe 


GMI Relocates Export 
Office in New York 


NEW YORK-—The export office of 


General Mills, Inc., here has been 
moved to 156 William St., New York 
38, N.Y. The new telephone number 


7-6700 


DEATHS 


is COrtland 











Claude C, Callen, retired § grain 
company official, died at Omaha at 
the age of 76. Mr. Callen became 


E. Bennett & Co 
remaining with the 

with Francis 
retired in 1955 


manager of James 
in Omaha in 1944 
firm after its merger 
I. du Pont & Co. He 


W. Robert Fitzgerald, who had re 
tired in January after 30 
representative of 


years as 


i sales the George 


Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, died at 
Buffalo at the age of 60. He was an 
active Republican party worker for 
25 years and had rved for five 
years on the Buffalo zoning board 
f appeals 

G. E. Saunders, a member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange for 50 
years, died at Kenora, Ont., June 4 
He was 76. Born in Ontario, Mr 


saunder came to Winnipeg as a 
young man and became actively asso- 
with the grain He re- 
tired from the grain brokerage busi 


n 1951 


ciated trade 


ness 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


25 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Walter Crews, Farmers Union M 
Versailles, Ky., has been elected pr: 
ident of the Kentucky Millers As 
succeeding James Sutherland, D. |! 
Sutherland & Sons, B!oomfield, Kk 
D. W. Coleman, Jr., Clell Colen 
& Sons, Burgin, Ky., was named vics 
president, and Charles B. Long, ©! 
max Roller Mills, Shelbyville, Ky 
was elected secretary-treasure! 


* 
Richard L. Wyatt has been appoin! 


ed sales manager for the institu 
tional products division of Genera! 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, it was a 


nounced by Ralph E, 
sion general manager. Mr. Wyatt ha 
the general mai 
ager of the division for the past tw 
years 


Gaylord, i 


been assistant to 


A. W. Aleock, chief chemist and 
director, Purity Flour Mills, Ltd 
Winnipeg, has been elected a cou 


cilor of the Chemical Institute of! 
Canada. Also a council membet 
J. A. Anderson, chief chemist, Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canad 
Winnipeg. The 36-member council 
the national policy-making body of 
the institute 


Dr. Karl S. Quisenberry has 
named to Dr. A. H. 
man as director of crops 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Research Service, effec 
tive July 1, department officials an 


bee ti 
Mose 


research in 


succeed 


4d. Schuster as an 





Derrill B. Pratt, dr. 


Derrill B. Pratt, Jr., 
Joins Pillsbury Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS B. Pratt 
Jr., has joined the flour quality con 
trol department, Minneapolis, as 
technical consultant working with th: 
baking industry 

A graduate of the University 
Texas and the American Instituts 
Baking, Mr. Pratt began his career 
a cereal chemist in 1934 with Tex-() 
Kan Mills in Texas 194 
and 1953 he was director of product 


Derrill 


Between 


control of the Eckhart Milling C 
Chicago, and most recently has be« 
technical director for Omar, In« 


Omaha. He is currently 
the American 
Chemists 


treasurer 
Association of 





Cerea! 


nounce. Dr. Marion W. Parker will 
replace Dr, Quisenberry as assistant 
lirector 
s 
Sparks-Waters-Farnen, I» St 
Louis brokerage firm, has add shirt 


in charge 
transactions. Mr 
severed his 


msl “ 
if ill 
schuste! 


brokerage 
partnership in 
Wise Grain & Feed Co. May 
$1. As previously, George Sparks and 
Ross Lewis of Sparks-Waters-Farnen 


Schuster 


will handle all cash erain and soy 
bean transactions 
a 

Jerome Twomey, feneral manager 
for the southeastern area of England 
for Spillers, Ltd, the British flour 
milling group, is to retire at the end 
of July He will be succeeded by 
Edward Corrin, deputy general man 
iger, New deputy general manager 
will be G,. Jd, Jefferies, now serving 
is area sales manager. Mr. Twomey 


has been with Spillers for 35 years 


i H. W. Swallow, a leader of 
Britain's grain trade and a former 
president of the Nationa! Association 
of Corn and Agricultural Merchant 
has been appointed an officer of the 
Order of the British Empire by Queen 
Elizabeth for his services to agricul 
ture. Sir Henry Cohen, a professor of 


who headed the committe 

which recently issued a report on the 
nutritional values of 70 and BOC) ex 

traction flour, has been made a baron 
” 

Miss Janette Kelley 


hore ervice 


medicine 


director of the 


department of General 


Mill Irv has been invited by Ph 
Upsilon Omicron, professional home 
economic orority, to netional hon 
wary membership. The honor wa 
ecorded because of her contribu 
tions to the fleld of home economic 
\ graduate in home economics from 
Montana State Colleg she was first 
employed by General Milis Fron 
there he went to General Food 
Corp. where he installed the first 
test kitchen, doing the same at Lever 
bro everal years later. In 1944 she 
returned to Minneapolis to help plan 
the five modern kitchens for the GMI 
Diuildin 
os 

George Faber, Chicago district 

les manager for King Midas Flow 
Mill Minneapoli pent the earls 


part of last week in Milwaukee 


we * 'He wrare ‘ ve 


Louis Melczer Heads 


Arizona Flour Mills 


PHOENIX, ARIZ Louis A. Mek 
zer has been named president of Ari 
zona Flour Mills, Phoenix, Ariz 7 
ceeding his father, Joe T. Melezer, Sr 

ho w elected chairman of the 

rd 

(Other officers are Charles A. Mel 

ind Albert Lent ice president 
nd Royce ¢ Biair, reelected secr 
tar treasure! 

Joe ‘J Melezer had held the presi 
lene ince 1926. Louis Melezer for 

er| Ai i ice president 

The firm has offices in Phoenix 
Mesa, Safford, Tempe, Casa Grands 
Glendale and ‘Tucson, Ariz 

U.S. WHEAT FOR LIBYA 
rRIPOLI, LIBYA-—-The US. will 
end a 25.000-ton hipment of wheat 
for famine relief in Libya in the 
next fiscal year beginning in July 
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LITTLE HOPE FOR CASH EXPORT SUBSIDY 


(Continued from pase 9) 





urplus of a commodity is seen as 
only that held or owned by CCC and 
ignores the reality that the surplus 
of a crop is all of the stockpile 
wherever held—at the farm, the coun- 
try warehouse or in CCC stocks. 

In urging CCC to adopt the cash 
ubsidy principle now, the trade 
that not only would open mar- 
ket purchasing boost the price to the 
farmer, but as the export market 
took off free stocks ultimately the 
open market price would rise to the 
fatutory re-sale price of the farm 
act 105% of the price support level 
plus reasonable carrying charges 
thereby giving CCC a better price for 
its stocks than it is now getting under 
the April 6 sales policy announce- 
ment 

lhis latter contention does not get 
full coneurrence at USDA, however, 
where it ls commented that the stat- 
utory formula sales price probably 
could not be sustained in world mar- 
kets and that the CCC would either 
be required to maintain a high cash 
ubsidy payment level or to go back 
to its present sales policy wherein it 
available stocks of wheat at 
the world market price and takes a 
loss between the lower sales price and 
the acquisition cost under the loan 
program deliveries to it. 

rhe temptation offered by the trade 
of higher cash market prices to the 
farmer and a check on the flow of 
new crop grain into CCC stocks does 
not stand full eritical examination, 
according to trade and government 


sources 


arvue 


make 


(ne trade observer notes that a 
open market price for wheat 
would run afoul of the basic ideas of 
evra ‘Taft Benson in the soil bank. 
his trade commentator says that 
high wheat prices would abate any 
cooperation in the soil bank and en- 
courage farmers to plant more rather 
than less if the open market price for 
wheat remained high. He expressed 
the opinion that such economists now 
at USDA as Don Paarlburg and Ear! 
lhutz, assistant secretary, could hard- 
ly be expected to miss the contradic- 
tion which is inherent between a high 
wheat price and the soil bank prin- 
ciple 


high 


Confilet with Soll Bonk Seen 

USDA officials said that one of the 
trade representatives present at the 
joint session openly called attention 
to the diffieulty which the trade 
would face in selling USDA on the 
cash subsidy proposal because of this 
evident confiiet in policy between the 
subsidy proposal and the soil bank 
goals 

Department officials report that 
there seems to be little hope of any 
acceptance of the trade recommenda- 
tions for some long period of time— 
some say six months to a year, for ex- 
ample. While the middle echelon at 
USDA expressed sympathy with the 
trade problems--one which they ana- 
lyze as an attempt to get back to in- 
terior sales of wheat as compared 
with the f.0.b. seaboard sales now in 
effect those officials warn that there 
is a considerable sales job ahead to 
convinee under secretary of agricul- 
ture True D. Morse; his top economic 
aid Mr. Paarlburg and Mr. Butz be- 
fore this policy could be adopted. 

In its report on the session with 
USDA officials the trade sent forth a 
guarded comment on background 
problems which would delay prompt 
action on their recommendations, 


After carefully reviewing all 


sources Of information here. It is 
necessary to make an unfavorable re- 
port on the outlook for the trade pro- 
posals. For one thing the attitude of 
Rep. Whitten might be a minority 
one, yet the Mississippi congressman's 
position as head of the 
on appropriations fa 
numerica] situation 


ub-committee 
outweighs hi 


Another not-too-well publicized at- 
tack on all exporters in CCC disposal 
programs is that coming from the 
House sub-committee on government 
operations, headed by Rep. L. H 
Fountain, (D., N.C.) who allegedly 
has been making investigations of the 
exporters’ participation in the USDA 
disposal program. From USDA 
sources it appears that Rep. Fountain 
is asking why the exporters are 
brought into disposal sales, since they 
do not seem to perform any real func 
tion and that USDA could do just as 
well if they made all its sales on a 
direct government-to-government 
basis. 

And unhappily, that just about 
sums up the pessimistic roundup of 
the conditions here. The trade essen 
tially is fighting for a return to an in 
terior sales policy wherein the entire 
trade machinery can be restored to 
something like normal! activity in the 
guise of the cash subsidy. On the 
USDA side, officials say they have to 
fight now to retain the export trade 
in their disposal programs against 
critical examinations by congressional 
committees. 

A conclusion reached following con 
versations with trade and USDA 
representatives is that although many 
of the USDA group openly expressed 
concern over the outlook facing the 
grain marketing industry, it is un 
likely that they will send to the front 
office any firm recommendation that 
the trades’ cash subsidy proposals be 
implemented at this time 


Grain Crisis Possible 

Consequently the grain trade and 
its marketing machinery stand on an 
uncertain threshold, where in one 
simple move CCC could take over the 
entire grain marketing business in 
the export field by taking the last 
step of engaging ocean freight and 
making its Public Law 480 sales di 
rect from CCC to the foreign buyer 

Any previous enthusiasm that a 
cash subsidy proposal would be made 
effective this crop year must be dis 
carded unless some new, strong and 
yet unseen force can be stimulated to 
gain the support of Rep. Whitten in 
his point of vantage 

Any idea that an entering wedge 
could be accomplished through a sub 
sidy payment in kind from CCC 
stocks has little or no hope of ap- 
proval, At no place within USDA is 


theré’ folind any sentiment for this 
technique, 
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USDA to Buy Cornmeal 


For Domestic Purposes 


WASHINGTON.-The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the contemplated purchase of 3,724,- 
450 lb. of cornmeal! for shipment to 
arrive at destination in July. The 
cornmeal is to be designated for, do 
mestic relief, purposes, 

Offers will be, subject, generally, to 
Announcement GR-323 ‘‘Purchase, of 
Cornmeal,” accerding to USDA, off 
cialg., 

June 15 is the deadline for offers 


Connolly, Cargill, Inc., 





John D. Allen 


John Allen Heads 
New York Exchange 


NEW YORK 


John D. Allen, senior 
partner in Allen Shipping Co., was 
elected president of the New York 
Produce Exchange at the 95th annual 
election held June 4, Samuel R 


Strisik, S. R. Strisik Co. wa 
vice president and George R 
Bunge Corp. was reelected treasurer. 

Mr. Allen Frederick 


elected 


Nelson, 


succeed 


Rothe, vice president of Garcia & 
Diaz, Ine., who served as president 
for two years. Mr. Allen first joined 
the New York Produce Exchange in 
1914. He was with the firm of Munn 


& Jenkins from 
cept for US 
World War I 
Mr. Allen 
freight 
business 


1914 until 1930, ex- 
Army service during 


has operated his own 
brokerage and forwarding 
1930, with the excep- 
tion of the period from 1942 to 1946 
when he served with the U.S. Army 
Transportation Corps with the rank 
of colonel, He was director of 
tions of the key port of 
Belgium, after that city wa 
by allied troops in 1944 
Newly elected to the board of man- 
agers for a two-year term were Harry 
B. Anderson, Merrill Lynch, 
Fenner and Beane; Sidney Fashena, 
lL. Usiskin & Co.; Jakob Isbrandtsen, 
Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., Robert F 
Malone,. floor trader broker 
Reelected to the board of managers 
for a two-year term were Thomas M 
and Harold A 
duPont & Co 


Minnesota Railroads 


Ask Rate Change 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Vigorous opposi- 
tion is expected from the Minneapolis 
grain interests, feed manufacturers 
and producers throughout Minnesota 
to a move by Minnesota railroads to 
cancel the present intrastate freight 
rate level on grain and grain products 
and substitute interstate rates. 

Following a petition by the rail- 
roads to cancel the continuous mile- 
hge intrastate rate basis, the Min- 
nesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission set July. 17 as the date for 
hearing arguments in, St. Paul 

Grain and, feed men say that if the 
retlroad petition is granted, rates 
would.,.be,,radically increased. One 
study, has indicated that the increases 
would be from %¢ to 5¢ a mile, de- 
pending upen, the shipping points that 
are used in the shipments 


since 


opera- 
Antwerp, 
liberated 


Pierce, 


and 


and 


Rousselot, Francis I 
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Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change 
June June 
i, 8, 





1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine 16% 33% B5%_ 32% 
Allis-Chalmers 75% 62% 65% 61% 
Pfd, $3.25 “4 31%, 32% 32% 
Am, Cyanamid 77% Gi 71% 6a%, 
A-D-ME Co 41% 36 Baty, 16, 
Borden oA 58 61 Ww, 
Cont. Baking Co so, 52% 
Pid. $5.50 104% 
Corn Prod. Kef. Co 232%, 29% 
Cream of Wheat 29% 29 
Dow Chemical oy, GRY 
Gen. Baking Co. 9% 9% 
Pid. 8% 135 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 65%, 65% 
Merck & Co bi, t07%, 
Natl. Biseuit Co d oh ba 
Pid. $7 179 165 168% 169 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine 59%, 44% 46%, 46 
Procter & Gamble. 110% 84% 105% 99% 
Quaker Oats Co. ty ‘I 32% 1% 
rid. 86 153 145 LE i 
St. Kegis Paper Co MS ins S25, 0% 
Std. Brands, Inc 4% 30% 142% 40% 
Pid. $3.50 91% 85% 86% 
Sterling Drug iat 50 ba 92%, 
Sunshine Bise., ine 78 69 72%, 72 
United Biscuit 
of America 122%, 27% a 4 
Vietor Ch. Works 4% 27% O 2K, 
fd, $3.50 vi% 0% ot 
Ward Baking Co 17% 15%, 15% 15% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Am. Cyanimid, Pfd 134 39 
Corn Prod, Kef. Co., 87 Pfd. 171 173 
Gen, Mills, Ine., 39%% Pd. 120 120% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd RS 93 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 107% 109 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 84 Pfd. 100 103 


St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 

United Biscuit of America, 
Pid. $4.50 

Ward Baking Co 


102% 703 


102% 195 
, £5.50 Pfd. 104 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGI 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change: 
June Jane 
1, 4s, 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Kurry Bisec, Corp 6% nt 5% 
Gr, A&VP Tea Co. 189 160 165 160% 
Pid. $7 138 132 4 
Hathaway Bak., 
ine., “A” 1%, 3% y% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N 
Pfd. $5 108% 104 104 
Wagner Baking Co., 
Pid 111%, 108 1088's 


Stocks not traded 
Lidl Asked 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York 25% 26 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, 88 Pfd 127 127% 
Omar, Ine. 15% 15% 
Wagner Baking Co 41%, 5 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Muy June 
25, ° 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread th 3 ; 3 
Pid. B “oo 1) 6 "oa 
Can, Bakeries i% 6 6% 6 
Can, Food Prod i ty 4.25 4.25 
A a™, “ « x 
rtd. 65 Me 60 “1 
Catelli Food, A 28 27%, *25 
10 27, 10 
Cons. Bakeries 10% aM i% OM 
Federal Grain ‘6 20% 30% wy, 
Pid. ti, = 29%, 
Gen, Bakeries 1% 5 5 iY, 
Inter-City Bakery 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ge 47 91% 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 ny 9 9 
Pfd. 1s 99 99%, 99% 
MeCabe Grain, A 21 19 19% 
B 1K 20 
Ogilvie Flour 52 wo 0 "8 
rtd 160 158 ae "150 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd 100 100 100 
Std, Brands 41% 41% mn 
Toronto Elevs 21 16% #19 20%, 
United Grain, A 18 16% 16% 17% 
Weston, G., “A” 4, 20% 22% 22% 
“ 6% 21 22%, 23 
Pid, 44%% 104'4 OF o8 06 
*Less than board lot 
@ReaAt S&S THE GYAF® fe wre 


TWIN PACKAGES ADOPTED 
NEW YORK-—-Shortbread called by 
the trade “Lorna 


name, Doone,” is 


the latest biscuit product of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co.. New York, to be 
sold in twin packages. A new wrap- 
per, designed by taymond Loewy 


Associates, features Scotch plaid let- 
bright 


a clear production illustration 


green and 
When 
the first package is opened the sec- 


tering in blue and 


ond remains tightly sealed, company 
officials said 
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San Francisco 
Grain Exchange 


Elects Officers 


SAN FRANCISCO Ivan 
E. D. Wilkinson Grain Co 


Brown, 
was chos- 


en president of the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange at a meeting of the 
newly elected board of directors 

Mr Brown, who ha been vice 
president during the past year, suc- 
ceeds Leslie Sperring, Poultry Pro- 
ducers of Cailfornia. He will hold 
office until May, 1957 

Paul Taylor, General Mills, Inc., 
was elevated to the vice presidency. 
Beside these two officers, other mem- 
bers of the five-man board of direc- 
tors include Mr. Sperring, Norman T. 


Young, Cargill, Inc., 
A. A. Ascherman Co 
The directors also named six stand- 


and Harry Clow, 


ing committees. The Auditing Com- 
mittee is composed of Bob Scott, 
Cargill Ine chairman Ashbey 
Streeter, Continental Grain Co., and 
William Nuber, Battaglia-Frey, Inc 

The price settling and floor com- 
mittee is composed of R. L. Wilson, 


Wilson & Beedy Co 
Strutz, Cargill, In 


chairman; 


George Joe Ger- 


vasi, Continental Grain, and Mr. Sper- 
ring 

The rules committee consists of 
E. R. Warren, Warren Grain Co., 


William Arend talston 
Oakland; John Flanagan, 


chairman 
Purina Co 


E. Clemmens Horst Co.; C. C. Schilt- 
huis, Continental Grain, and Paul 
Taylor, General Mills 

E. C. Hansen, W. H. Allen Co., is 
chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee, whose members include E. H. 
Durr, Golden Eagle Co., Petaluma; 
John Flanagan; Sam Mateer, E. D 
Wilkinson Grain Co., Stockton, and 
E. R. Warren 

Members of the inspection and 
traffic committee include R P 
Wilkes, Cargill, Inc., chairman; Wil- 
liam Drumm, also of Cargill; Jack 
Morgan, Balfour Guthrie, Ltd.; R. G 
Stevenson, Thomas D. Stevenson & 
Sons, and R. F. Welch, W. A. Siebert 
& Co 


The membership and publicity com- 


mittee includes Mr. Brown as chair- 
man; Jack Frey, sattaglia-Frey; 
Rody Grant, Taylor-Walcott Co.; Ed- 
mund W. Huebner, manager of the 


exchange, and Val Olson, Phil O’Con- 


nell Grain Co 
Another recent exchange action 
was the naming of Mr: Huebner 





TAKES OVER—Edmund W. Huebner 
is shown here taking over the gavel 
as the new manager of the San Fran- 
Grain Exchange. Mr. Huebner 
was formerly with the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway and a part time em- 
ployee of the exchange. He assumed 
his new duties June 1. 


cisco 
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IN CHARGE—The new slate of offi- 


cers which will assist Ivan Brown, 
E. D. Wilkinson Grain Co., president 
of the San Francisco Grain Exchange, 
(seated on right) include the follow- 
ing: Paul Taylor, General Mills, Inc. 
(also seated), vice president; stand- 
ing, from the left—Norman T. Young, 
Cargill, Inc., director; Leslie Sperring, 
Poultry Producers of California, di- 
rector and outgoing president; and 
Harry Clow, A. A. Ascherman Co., 
director. 


as manager of the exchange to suc- 
ceed Earle Murphy, who resigned to 
join the E. D. Wilkinson Grain Co 

Mr. Huebner has been a part time 


employee of the exchange, and also 
has been in the passenger sales de 
partment of the Southern Pacific 


Railway. He resigned from the latter 
firm May 31, and assumed his new 
duties at the exchange on June 1 
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Georgia Refunds Tax 
Paid on State Sales 


CHICAGO—-The 
volving a tax on 
Georgia through a 
man in that state 
fund of the tax, reports 
National Federation 

The case was brought by Stockham 
Valves & Fittings, Inc., on the 
tention that the tax was unconstitu- 
tional because it was an attempt to 
levy upon transactions of an out-of- 
state manufacturer whose only busi- 
ness in the state was through a resi- 
dent salesman, 


first test 


sales 


suit in- 
made in 
broker or 
resulted in a re- 
the Millers 


sales- 


con- 


Georgia originally resisted’ the 
Stockham suit, but just before the 
case was to be tried it refunded the 
taxes paid by Stockham. However, 
Georgia tax officials do not consider 
the Stockham case as a precedent 
and they are stating that they will 
continue to seek to collect income 
taxes from all foreign corporations 
whose business in Georgia is derived 
solely from interstate transactions 

Attorneys who handled the Stock- 
ham case point out that it will be 
necessary for each foreign corpora- 
tion deriving income solely through 
interstate commerce from Georgia 


sources to preserve its rights by filing 
claims for refund of taxes paid. Under 
Georgia law, it is for 
taxes to be paid under protest; a 
claim for refund must be filed within 
three years from date of tax pay 
ment; a taxpayer cannot sue for re- 
fund until his claim has been denied 
or not acted upon for year; and 
suit for refund filed within 
two years after 


not neces ssary 


one 
must be 
denial 
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CANADIAN INDEX 
WINNIPEG 
price index at 1166 
changed between the 
April and May this year 
the index was 116.4. 


Canada’s consumer 
remained un- 
beginning of 


A year ago 


cording to the report 


MILLER 


New Products 


Boost Grocery 


Store Revenue 


NEW YORK-—New grocery prod 
uct developments have played a n 
jor role in the over-all increase o! 
43% in a grocery store dollar 
between 1948 and 1955, according to 
a report by the A.C. Nielsen ¢ 
marketing research firm, in a surve) 
compiled for the Grocery Manuta 
turers of America, Inc 

Many of these new product deve! 
opments involve what has been called 
foods with “built-in maid servic« 
products like cake and pie mixes, a: 
Excluding the 
housewife’s labor, some of these prod 
ucts are actually lower in cost than 
the products they replaced 

The Nielsen study indicates that 
product classes with new or improved 
product developments have shown a 


Sait 


78% increase in volume between 1948 
and 1955 as compared with only a 
10% gain in those product classes 


where new or improved developments 
have been generally lacking. Part ol 
the increased sales in new or im 
proved products is attributed to 
manufacturers’ promotions designed 
to help sell their products at the 
retail level, 

Another substantial gain in grocery 
store dollar sales for 1956 from 
3-5%—is foreseen in the Neilsen re 
port. The 1955 gain over 1954 was 
about 4% 

In addition to 
new 
creases in 


the introduction of 
and improved products and in 
the amount of consumer 
promotions, a substantial increase in 
the advertising of grocery manufac 
turers is claimed to be a factor in 
the 43% inerease in grocery store 
sales that has taken place since 1948 
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From 1948 through 1954, for examplé, 
the measurable media advertising for 


20 grocery manufacturers increased 


65°%. These figures do not include 
such important advertising media as 
spot radio, spot television, and out- 
door, the measurement of which is 
not readily available through secon- 


dary sources 

Over this comparatively short pe- 
riod of six years, network television 
assumed first place with 36.3% 
of the measurable media advertising 
placed by these 20 grocery manufac- 
turers in 1954. While the importance 
of network television is readily ap- 
parent, that substantial amounts of 
newspapers, magazines, and network 
radio also employed. Although 
newspapers and magazines have lost 
relative to the total, the over-all 
amounts spent for each of these two 
types of have shown sizeable 


has 


are 


media 
gains since 1948 

The report 
that the most 
factory 


concludes by stating 
enduring and satis- 
sales results are obtained by 
which use the formula: Im- 
proved quality plus better packaging 
plus sales force plus adequate adver 
tising equals sales increase 


brands 
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DURUM AVERAGES 

WINNIPEG The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that the 
iverages of the tic and class 

prices of durum wheat for 
the month of May, 1956, are $2.03%Q 
ind $2.59% per bushel, both 
No, 1 C. W. Amber Durum 
Fort William/Port Arthur 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co, 


CINCINNATI, O 


dome 
amber 


basis 
in store 

















Liquid Fumigant Applicator 


Why He 


THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 






A New Portable, Automatic 


THE SCUTTLE-BUCK a 


Lookat = 


Accurate dosage measurement. 
Practically no maintenance required 
Permits volume buying of fumigant. 
Cuts labor cost of fumigation. 


Reduction of fumigant waste. 





A 
» } 


\rdustrig/ 


Fi 











923 STATE LINE * KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





a 








—- 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwte. Capacity 
Crain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


MANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Mour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Hidg. 
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Maneee City + Buttate Guitate + Stow York 





PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1665 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour « Speciality 























CARGILL «3 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





There's a world 
of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


W.J.Jennison Co. 


576 Grain 
Minneapolis 15 
Main 
APPLETON 


Exchange 
Minn 


Telephone 8637 


MILLS AT 


MINN 


The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Vake, Vastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully seleeved 
wheats 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY, KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Cookie Flour 


Yor Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














“RUSSELL’S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high peeete 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

one, and secures most ef ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








minal elevators. 





St. Paul 





————— CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 








Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 


Minneapolis 











RYE 





109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

t—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °";'Y°° 
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SOIL BANK 


(Continued fro 





who had lost their 
blowing or drought 


crops through 

Some observations have been made 
concerning the relatively small pay- 
ments which would be available to 
drought area or blown-out wheat 
farms. Where and if farmers accept 
the relatively small payments avail- 
able through the soil bank, they will 
be required to withhold such land 
from production of other crops, as 
for example the favorable grain sor- 
ghums plantings which generally fol- 
low a poor wheat crop acreage 

To the extent that any small soil 
bank payments are made for drought 
or blown-out conditions this would 
mean a smaller acreage in sorghums. 
USDA officials, therefore, doubt that 
many farmers will be attracted to 
the soil bank because of drought or 
blown-out conditions particularly 
since much of that area is now re- 
ported as having obtained 
rains 

But Mr. Benson did say that he did 
not propose to make the soil bank a 
runner-up to crop insurance or a sub- 
stitute for it. In fact the soil bank 
principle is primarily designed to re- 
duce crop production of the surplus 
commodities whereby the soil 
bank payments will take land out of 
production for those crops 

True D. Morse, under secretary of 
agriculture, told reporters that they 
had not had a full interpretation of 
the soil bank act when they 


beneficial 


basic 


made 


their first decision on blown-out 
wheat land or crops lost through 
drought 

While the soil bank is now opera- 


tive for all of the basic crops for 1956 
few persons at USDA expect that it 
will have any material effect on re- 
ducing crops for this year. Certainly 
to the extent that it is operative ob- 
servers within USDA doubt that it 
will fulfill the goals of the soil bank 
act in reducing production 

For example, the price support pro- 


visions for corn in the commercial 


corn belt are seen as so satisfactory 
that few farmers will reduce their 
corn crop land or plow under such 


land—-but on the contrary they may 
through the back door gain soil bank 
participation payments when and if 
they plow up oats, barley, hay or pas- 
tureland. They can gain maximum 
price support of $1.50 bu. for corn 
plus a soil bank payment for other 
crop land that they take out of pro- 
duction at 15% of their pro-rata 
share of the 51 million acre corn acre- 
ize base of the soil bank 

Mr. Benson is now seer 
again to expediency 
ago his agency repudiated the soil 
bank in principle. But on a showdown 
the administration advocated the soil 
bank and Secretary Benson gave way 
to follow the White House leadership 
on this issue. At that time it was felt 
that Mr. Benson would not contem- 
plate the soil bank as a last minute 
effort to gain crop insurance through 
the soil bank. That proved to be true 
when he expressed those ideas public- 
ly when on a speaking tour of the 
Midwest 


as bending 
Some months 


Provisions of the 

Under the basic rules of eligibility 
established in keeping with the law, 
acreage designated for the acreage 
reserve must: (1) Be representative 
of the land used for the crop, (2) re- 
sult in the harvesting of an acreage 
of the basic crop less than the farm 
allotment or corn base acreage, and 


Plan 


(3) not be grazed, cut for hay, or 








WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed te office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. - 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








Rare v | mae nnd 
CHEMIST, PREFERABLY CEREAL, 


wanted to take charge of flour mill labo 
ratory Sunshine Biscuits, Ince., Milling 
lL) sion, Grafton, Ohio 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v ee nm 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 


pe eae v oe 





MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee every item. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2,000 items. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flakers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. Ne mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 











1956 calenda 
must also be 
“reserved” 

Maximum and minimum acreages 
of the basic crops which may be 
placed in the acreage reserve have 
been established as follows (except 
that where the allotment is less than 
the specified acreage minimum or 
maximum, the total allotment shall 
be considered as the minimum or the 
maximum) 

For wheat, the maximum is the 
larger of half the wheat allotment or 
50 acres. The minimum is the 
of 10% of the 

For corn, the 
larger of half the 
or 50 acres. The 
larger of 10% 


2 ACTeS 


cropped for the entire 
year. Noxious weeds 


controlled on the acreage 


larger 
allotment or 5 acres 

maximum is the 
corn base acreage 
minimum is the 
of the 


base acreage or 


Payments Detailed 


The payment which a farmer may 
earn for participating in the acreage 
reserve will be determined by multi- 
plying a base unit rate by a yield 
factor. The national average rates for 
1956 crops are: Corn, 90¢ bu.; cot 
ton, 15¢ lb.; wheat, $1.20 bu 

The payments will be determined 
as follows 

For underplanting the corn base or 
the allotment for cotton, rice, 
co, peanuts, or 


tobac- 
wheat (when planted 
to spring wheat), the payment rate 
will be based on the normal yield for 
the designated acreage 

For underplanting 1956 winter 
wheat, adverse weather, 
the payment will be $4 per acre 

For destruction due 
causes or for 


because of 


to natural 
plowing or otherwise 
physically incorporating the crop into 
the soil, or for clipping, mowing, or 
cutting the crop, the payment will be 
based on the smaller of an appraised 
yield for the field or the normal yield 
for the farm, but will not be less than 
$6 per acre 
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Finding Market for 125,000,000 Bu. 
Wheat Surplus Confronts Australia 


WASHINGTON—It inticipated 


will ex] en 


that Australia some 
difficulty finding markets for the 
1955-56 wheat surplus ch is esti- 
nated at about 125 n bushels, 
according t i Foreigr ricultural 
Service report 

This would be in contrast to last 
year vhen the Aust! Wheat 
Board did not enco ter much 
trouble in moving the ! 1-55 wheat 
surplu 

The FAS report states that Aus- 
tralia is considering credit 
ile ind increasing Sal to some 
countries in return for tariff con- 
ct SIOTIS 

A special credit sales rangement 
has already been consummated with 





| ) «<i 
‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, M 





Poland and further selling efforts are 
expected to be concentrated on India, 
Middle East countries, Germany, and 
the U.K. Reports have also indicated 
that the current negotiation of a new 
trade arrangement with Indonesia 
may provide an outlet for Australian 
flour. 

Wheat marketings both at home 
and abroad are governed by a Wheat 
Stabilization Scheme adopted by the 
state and commonwealth govern- 
ments in July, 1954. This legislation 


is a renewal of the first postwar 
Wheat Stabilization Plan which ex- 
pired after the marketing of the 
1952-53 crop. The first Common- 
wealth Stabilization Scheme was 
established by the Wheat Industry 
Assistance Act, 1938 and supple- 


mented by legislation of the various 
states 

Effective through November, 1958, 
the scheme guarantees a price to 
producers equal to the cost of pro- 
duction for an established export 
quota of 100 million bushels of wheat, 
plus the amount consumed domesti- 
cally. The guaranteed price for 1955- 
56 was set late in November, 1955, 
at $1.46 bu., or 6¢ above the $1.40 
price of 1954-55. However, farmers 
receive additional payments based on 
profits made by the board on its sales 
in both the domestic and export 
markets. 
Fixed, 

The wheat board fixes the 
home consumption price for wheat 
This price is based on the ruling In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement export 


Home Price Also 


also 


price at the beginning of the crop 
year, but may not exceed $1.55 bu 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf’ 


TENNANT € HOVT COMPANY) — 
MINNESOTA M 


& AxKe Gevwv.e« 
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FLOUR) 





Wool 
600 — 
TOTAL =———— 
Agricultural —— 
400 }— f 
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1936-39 Av. 1949 


1950 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT REVENU E—The 


wool in relation to total exports of 
About 80% of the export revenue 























1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
value of exports of wheat and 
Australia is shown in the above chart, 


is derived from the sale of wool, wheat, 


dairy products, fruit and sugar abroad. Wool is responsible for about 50% 
of the total export earnings, followed by wheat with about 10%. Manufac- 


tures, on the other hand, account for only 


bulk f.o.b. ports. If at any time du: 
ing the effective dates of this Stabi 
lization Scheme, Australia should not 
be a member of the IWA, the home 
consumption price is to be the cur 


rent export price prevailing at thy 
first of the season, rather than the 
IWA export price. The home con 


15%, by value, of total exports. 
umption price recently announced 
for 1955-56 is $1.49 bu., or 6¢ above 
the $1.43 price in 1954-55 


As in the operation of the previous 
plans, the Australian Wheat Board 
continues as the marketing 
iuthority for all wheat sold domesti- 


(Continued 


sole 


on page 44) 





Te eg 


for its Purpose ee 


Naturally y 





The Perfect Sack for Your Purpose... Naturally! 


ammond | 


Mu i-Walls 


eT dati 


* Constant, dep supply due to completely 
integrated operation from forest trees 
to fine kraft Multi-Wall bags. 
* Fast, reliable delivery assured 
by four strategically located plants: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. + WELLSBURG, W. VA 
PALATKA, FLA. + PINE BLUFF, ARK. 





* Highest standards of quality assured 
by advanced research and control equipment 


* Speedy service from representatives in 
New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 
Kansas City * Cleveland * Baltimore 
Dallas * Charlotte, N. C. 

Ligonier, Pa. * Bluefield, Va. 


2 


= 







—r 
TREES ARE A CROP’ 


HAMMOND BAG 
& PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


Division of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 
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me ces $ mes you HUBBARD 
Ae bulk flour is checked before loading 
New York Louwlsville vs : 
Ae The flour you order is the flour you get 
f Chicago Memphis s | 
St Lowi Enid THE HALLMARK OF 
Fenn City Gelveston ; ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
Mieneapetie §— Ot Wort : et eal SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Bufelo Portlend fad 
ioete Sen Fronclece ae , 
Nortolk Gioeenan 8. Cc. QUALIT 7 * 


Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 











TERMINAL Bn he 
ELEVATORS ’ | King Milling Company 
; LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
Sites  — Nenethe - 
Kaensas City rowente Pe 4 
VAinneopols Cofveston p | - H 
Buflalo Hous 4 
Toledo Ft. Worth $9 QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Columbus Portland i 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








: ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
GRAIN COMPANY Better Bakery Flours 
4 MILLING WHEATS : These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





id feom 
és EVERY PRODUCING AREA 














ha “ SINCE 1879 
STANDARD MILLING | | RUNCIMAN MILLING Co. | ¥ er 
COMPANY Saeane saan nt 6 amt tn LLING COMPANY 
©CERESOTA @ARISTOS MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS ‘MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
ainan olf-Rising 
BAKERY FLOURS CSATA, MAIS. FUONE Os 
































( 
Looking for Facts About the Flour, 
> Feed, Grain and Baking Industries? 


} You'll Find Them In The-Northwestern-Miller 


U nitormity 11956 ALMANACK 


New subscribers and renewal statistical information is pub- 
readers to The Northwestern lished annually as a supplement 


Miller receive the Almanack °°. The Northwestern Miller. It 
ith h i ‘ id brings together much valuable 
without charge, and it is —_ material to be kept for easy-to- 
separately at $2 per copy. This use reference throughout the 


comprehensive reference book of year 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . 


STANDARD FEATURES ARE: 


FLOUR— BAKING— GRAIN— 

Vackaging Laws Mate Baking Lawes Wheat Standards 

Vreduction List of Industrial Movies Corn Standards 

( Exports and Imports List of Baking Schools Contract Grades 
( Wertd Import Daties Census Keport Klevator Capacity 

F lours FEEDS— FOREIGN— 
= f ules Governing Feed Trade Kegulations 
i Defiaitions of Grain By-lroducts IMenaching Flour, Self-Kising Flour 


Vecdstuffs Analysis Table luckaging 
Farm Animal Population 
State Laws 


Hlenwit 


ANGELITE vk 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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i dough-up flour ‘ | THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER | 
Cc oO oO K | t K l N G Check One rv. Oo. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Mina ; 
nge flour ; Pl d the Almanack without ch 
rack pong ease sen e m ck without charge 

CRACKER KING ; [ ] and enter my subscription to The North 
HAM KI NG ft wheat graham ; MAIL | western Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7 | 
GRA | COUPON | | | Send the Almanack Number only—$2 per | 
y flour 5 | | 
PASTRY KING 5 — Enclosed $ | 
a TODAY | cose | 
> | NAME | 
¢ | | 
Q | ADDREss | 

‘ C 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 ) | | 
| 

ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. : 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


e ~ . 
Harry M. Srrarion, Vice Pres. 
WituiaMm C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francais J. Firzparricx, Vice Pres. 


F, L, Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristorpHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo, 




















HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with - 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- i\ j 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators Awe 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, A ed rf nied 
Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. , ( 
\ 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skEaTTLE, U.S.A. j 


Domestic and Export Millers 2 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastexn Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry 


~~ 5 


SA. 


To insure uniformity « To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


fe FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better four «¢ Or get a better value 





Or receive better service > Or be in better hands 


ROCK RIVER” ee 7 Fy *e2° 7m) “OLD TIMES” 
RY! BLODGETT Ss ny E BUCK WHEAT It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 






















Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 
knows the reagon for its quality reputa- 
tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 


to bake a finer loaf. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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USE 
PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 
FOR 
PROPER 


INSURANCE i 
coverace “AT CHIN 





PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 
GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 


“If It's Worth Insuring It's Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 





PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
5805 Excelsior Blvd. 


WA 6-2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 














Established 18 


GOFFE & CARKENER INC. 


Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
: 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
7 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 




















Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Mread t6 the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAh KANSAS BEST 


} uy Flour 


WUE @elattelitelolicveMalelt mista @er 


the Heart of Kansas 
Vi Ta aliie Mn Ge latte ls 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Ran 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











of the fine art of quality baking! They're a 
result of controlled milling, in - which the 


laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours. 


[I 
Par. 


; + 


Flour mills 6} America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA « ROSEDALE 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 
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WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** LOUIS, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 























RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 











THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Cente TeM10] rourinc mis co. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILI, ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOSF MODERN 


SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 













= OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


. CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


yy BURRUS MULLS, Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF 


TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, wie eres. « x. ¢. mon. 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—s E. M. SUMMERS 
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N V Algemeene Handel-ed 
. * Industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 


Ketablished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Hesienfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
& Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Dirtoma,’’ Glasgow 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUK anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 74 May Street 

BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “Ancnon,” Belfast 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW ,C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OVFICKR ALBO AT 
VERPOOL Ler 
JBLIN EL 


Li H 
DUBLI B 


I 
FAS1I 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS BINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
nOTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsache Bank 
Cable Address: “Velixcohen”’ 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldengio,”” Glasgow 











OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 











N. V.GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX #2, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 

De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED any COTTONSEED PRODUOTS 
FEED, ETO, 
2, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Fuanneus,” Liverpool 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
1556 Wallace &t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Keplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 Bt. Nicholas 6t.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








Oable Address; “Donrgacn,"' London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


02, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lr. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: ‘Famed,’ London 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. ©.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


Cable Address: ‘Torn: ', London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
62 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B CO Sth Ed., aleo Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
. FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


©. LF. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address; ''Marvet,'' Glasgow 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, bth Bd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 18689 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating termes and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘Cleo 











HANDELMAA™ 
AMSTE 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
TSCHAPPL, N. V. 
STERDAM—C, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER BUROPE 
Rankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatachappl), N. V. 


Cable Address: "Matiuch" 





AUSTRALIA 


(Cor nued fr 





cally and for all wheat and wheat 
flour exported 
Financing 

A stabilization fund was created 
which is financed by an export tax 
not to exceed 17¢ bu. on all wheat 
exported, whenever the export price 
exceeds costs of production by that 
amount. A 3¢ charge per bushel will 
also be levied and added to the fund 
on all wheat originating in and ex- 
ported from Western Australia, in 
order to offset the natural freight 
advantage this state enjoys on move- 
ments of wheat to overseas markets 
The maximum amount of the fund 
may not exceed $44 million and re- 
payments are to be made to growers 
upon the recommendation of the 
wheat board, if at any time the fund 
should exceed this maximum figure 

The scheme also provides for dif- 
ferential payments to farmers, should 
prices of wheat exported under the 
quota fall below the _ established 
minimums set by the program. To 
date no payments have been made 
under this part of the legislation 
Provision is also made that these pay- 
ments shall be made out of the com- 
monwealth treasury funds, if for any 
reason the stabilization fund proves 
to be inadequate. In the final analysis, 
the price guarantees to farmers pro- 
vided by this plan operate as gov- 
ernment subsidies, although Austra- 
lian legislation does not provide for 
government subsidization of agricul- 
tural commodities 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. GABLE ADDRESS: COWL 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomesric 


410 Wilford Buliding 
83rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMBSTIC BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle Bt. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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A father, listening to his teen-age 
daughter gabbing to a friend on the 
phone, waited until she finished and 
then called to her 


“Honey,” he said, “there are a 
couple of words you use constantly 
that I consider very unladylike. Will 
you try to stop using them? One is 
‘okay’ and the other is ‘crumby.’”’ 

“T’ll sure try, daddy,” answered his 
daughter. “What are the words?” 

¢ ¢ 

From our pt correspondent 
comes the story about two cave men 
who chanced to bump into each other 
one afternoon 

“You know, old boy,” said one, 
“Gertie Glug is going around telling 
everybody that you’re madly in love 
with her.” 

“My, how that woman exaggerates,” 
said his friend, “I may have given 
her one or two clips on the chin, but 
that’s all there is to it.” 

¢$¢?¢ 
With graceful feet a maiden sweet 
Was tripping the light fantastic, 
When she suddenly tore 
For the dressing room door 
You never can trust elastic 

¢¢ ¢ 

“I know an artist who painted a 
cobweb so real that a maid spent an 
hour trying to get it down.” 

“Sorry, but I don't believe you.” 

“Why Artists have 
known to do such things.” 

“Yes, but not maids.” 


College Level 
Baking School in 
New York Possible 


NEW YORK—A meeting airing 
the possibility of establishing a col- 


not? been 


lege level baking school at Long 
Island Agricultural and Technical 
Institute, State University of New 
York, Farmingdale, N.Y., was held 
at that institution recentiy 

The conference with school per- 


sonnel included approximately 35 
representatives of many segments of 
the baking industry including retail 
and wholesale bakers, union labor 
groups, trade associations and allied 
tradesmen 





Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. « Baltimore 1-0338 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA NEI 
a ee sla San tran 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Complete Grain 









Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 

















1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH « AMARILLO 














**Best Out West”’ ‘Diamond D”’ 
**Red Chief” **Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
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EXACT WEIGHT Checkweighing Scale 


will solve your package weight problem 


This scale is designed for production 
checkweighing of bags or cartons. Low- 
boy construction minimizes _ lifting. 
Tower revolves and locks to any position 
for easy reading. Over-and-under indi 
cation provides 2” of indicator travel for 
16 ounces over or under, Commodity 
platform of polished aluminum is 12” x 
16%”. Weight platter is enclosed in 
dust-proof cover. 









Model 1120 provides fast, pre- 
cision weighing weighs accur- 
ately in out of level position and 
is unaffected by ordinary ma 
chinery vibration. Available in 
slant or vertical tower. Capaci- 
ties to 150 Ibs. 


Other Exact Weight Scales avail- 
able in any desired capacity, 
including table and roller plat- 


form models for production line 
checkweighing, 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast 


lxack Weliglht 


Better quality control L 
Wwe vgint 3 
~w* att wit Better cost control Ca (Z 
yet 
a THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
In Canada: P.O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bad WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 

Cost Accounting 

Stock and Bond Issues 





605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Records of Invested Capital APPRAISAL SERVICE COMPANY 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts, 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


o@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ MU! & Gen, Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern HRegional Office, 034 Kx- 
change Midg., Memphis, Tenn. 








For Finer Packaging 


Look to First 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. ' 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: + ¢ Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





Abilene Flour Mills Co 

Acme-Evans Co 

Acme Fiour Mills Co 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lid 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co 

American Flours, Inc 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc 

Arkell & Smiths 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Compenies 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartiett & Co 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Biornsted, Asbjorn P 
Blair Milling Co 

Blake, J. H ‘ 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowsher, N. P., Co 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeid 
Burke, E. J., & Co 


Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cargill, incorporated 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Lid 

Chase Bag Co. .. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co 
Church & Dwight . 

Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, inc 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 

Corralloy Tool Co 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 


Day Company 

De Lisser, Andrew 
Desendorf, inc 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 
Donszeimann & Co. N. V 
Doty Technical Laboratories 
Douglas Chemical Co 

Dow Chemical Co 

Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Ouncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eastern Canada Flour 
Eckhart Milling Co 
Entoleter Division 
Evans Milling Co 
Exact Weight Scale Co 


Mills 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn 
Farquhar Bros. . : 

Fennell, Spence & Co 

Ferguson Fumigants 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Floretius & Ulsteen o/s 

Fiour Mills of America 

Fiynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels ...... , 

Forster Manufacturing Co 

Fort Garry Flour Millis Co., Lid 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M 

Fuller Co 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Mills, Inc 

General Mills, Inc 

Gillespie Bros., Lid 

Globe Milling Co 

Gotle & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Cari, Lid 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Graten & Knight 

Great Star Flour Mills, Lid 


Cover 


44a 


6 


26 


Greenbank, H. J., 
Green's Milling Co. . 
Grippeling & Verkiley 


& Co 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris, Upham & Co 
Hart-Carter Co 

Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 

Holland Engraving Co 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Co 
Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
inter-Continental Grain Co 


International Milling Co Cover 

Interstate Grain Corporation 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 

Jackson, Gilbert, Co 

Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 

Jennison, W. J., Co 

Jewell, L. R., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 

Johnson-Herbert & Co 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 

Jordan, Omar ...... 

Justesen, Brodr 

Kansas Milling Co 

Kelly-Erickson Co 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 

Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co 

Knappen Milling Co 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 

Koerner, John E., & Co 

LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 

Larvacide Products, Inc 

Leitte, E. H., Co 

Lexington Mill & Elevator 

Loken & Co . , 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lykes Steamship Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 

McCabe Grain Co 

McConnell & Reid, Ltd 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 

Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud . ° 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 

Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. V. ‘'Meelunie,"’ Amsterdam 

Menne! Milling Co soce 

Merck & Co., Inc. .. 2a, 

MIAG Northemerica 

Midiand Flour Mills, Ltd 

Milling Products, Ltd. 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co 

Monsanto Chemical Co 

Montgomery Co., The 

Moore-Lowry Fiour Mills Co 

Merris, Cliff H., & Co 

Morrison Milling Co 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 

Morten Milling Co 

Muirhead, 8. H , 

Multi-Clean Products, In« 

Neill, Robert, Lid 

New Century Co 

New Era Milling Co 

New York Central System 

Norenberg & Beisheim 

Norris Grain Co 

Norton, Willis, Co 

Novadel Flour Service Divisio 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 23a, Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 
Osieck & Co 


29 
33 
24a 
19a 
36 
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34 
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28 
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31 
30 


34 
34 


17 
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Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 


Patchin Appraisals 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc 
Peek Bros 

Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co 

Phillips, Thomas, Co 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc 

Prater Pulverizer Co 


Pratt, R. C 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. 8. M 

Red Wing Milling Co 

Reilly, John F 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply 

Runciman Milling Co 

Ruoff, A., & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co 


Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Regis Paper Co 4 

Scott Mungo, Ltd 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 

Simon, Henry, Ltd 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 

Skandinavisk Mel-import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 

Springfield Milling Corp 

Sprout, Waldron & Co 

Standard Milling Co 

Stannard, Collins & Co 

Star of the West Milling Co 

States Steamship Co 

Sterwin Chemicals Inc 

Stolp & Co., Ltd 

Stratton Grain Co 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co 

Strisik, S. R., Co 

Superior Grain Separator Co 

Superior Separator Company 
Process Machinery Division 


Inc. —Buhler 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 

Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 


Grain Co 
Ernst & Traber, inc 
City Machine Co 


Tidewater 
Tobler 


Twir 


Ultra Violet Products 


Uhimann Grain Co 

United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urba George, Milling Co 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 


Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handelmaatschappy 
N. Vv 
Victor Chemical Works Ba 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co 
Vis, P. C., & Co 
Voigt Milling Co 


Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wallace & Tiernan inc 234 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 

Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co 

Weber Flour Mills Co 

Weevil-Cide Co 

Weller, 8B |., Co 


Cover 


Wesitcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Weste Canada Flour Mills Co., L'd 
Western Star Mill Co 

Western Waterproofing Co 


Wichita Flour Mills Co 
Williams Bros. Co 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd 
Witsenburg, M Jr N. V 


Wolcott & Lincoln, inc 


32 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
list services. Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... . . 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, 


The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 
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DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox Novadelozr”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U 8. Pat. Of 






Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 
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What to take with you 
on your vacation 


Ileaded for holiday fun in the mountains? At the lake, the 
farm or the seashore? Leave your work and worries behind, but 


be sure to take with you a full vacation supply of common sense. 
To make sure you enjoy a really carefree vacation . 


Drive carefully on the highway. You'll be going 
faster and farther than usual, and you may meet 
unexpected hazards on unfamiliar roads. 


T ake it easy when you play. You can’t crowd a whole 
year’s exercise into your vacation. Strenuous exer- 
cise, especially under a hot sun, invites painful sun- 


burn, sunstroke, even heart attack. 


Play it safe in the water. Be sure there are enough 
life preservers in your boat. Wait at least two hours 
after eating before you swim. If the water’s too cold, 


don’t swim at all. 


Don’t let tragedy spoil your well-earned and welcome holi- 


day. Be carefree, but never careless, on your vacation. 





